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Ir was recently my good fortune to discover in the Muniment 
Room of King’s College, Cambridge, in a very unusual situation, 
the manuscript of a fourteenth-century love-song. Mr. Flower 
kindly drew my attention to a love-song of the early sixteenth 
century preserved inarather similar manner at the Public Record 
Office. Both manuscripts included musical settings. That of the 
fourteenth-century song, Bryd one brere, has been edited and 
arranged by Mr. F. McD. C. Turner, of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge; that of the song from the sixteenth century by 
Professor E. J. Dent, of King’s College; and they will be found 
in later sections of this paper. Meanwhile I shall endeavour to 
describe the manuscripts themselves, the literary texts of the two 
lyrics,‘ and what can be inferred of their history. 


BRYD ONE BRERE 


The Priory of St. James by Exeter was probably founded a 
little before 114237 a small cell of Cluniac monks—-four and 
a prior, says Oliver—on marshy ground south and east of the 
city, between the banks of the river Exe and the line of the pre- 
sent Topsham Road; in affiliation to the house of St. Martin- 
des-Champs in Paris. As an alien priory it was suppressed in 


* These texts, with brief notes, have already been published separately: Two 
Medieval Lyrics, ed. John Saltmarsh. Cloanthus Press, Cambridge, 1933. 

* Mon. Ang.v, 105, and G. Oliver, Monasticon Diocesis Exoniensis, 191, date 
the foundation before 1146 and before 1143 respectively ; but Matilda’s charter 
of confirmation (King’s College Munimenis, 2 W.1; Mon. Ang.v, 107) is assigned 
by J. H. Round to the year 1142 (Geoffrey de Mandeville, 170 n. 8). For this 
reference I am indebted to Miss Rose Graham. 
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the fifteenth century, some time after 1428;* and in 1444 the 
reversion of its property was granted by Henry VI to King’s 
College, Cambridge, then newly founded.* With the property 
came deeds: a fine series of about ninety medieval charters, 
which are still in the College Muniment Room. Among them 
is a bull of Pope Innocent III dated 1199;3 not an original 
bull, but an elaborate contemporary copy in the form of a parch- 
ment roll, 22 in. long and 8 in. wide, reproducing the hand and 
ornament typical of the Papal Chancery. PI. 1 illustrates only 
the head of the roll. This copy was perhaps made in the mother 
house at Paris;* the bull is addressed to the Abbot of Cluny 
and the Prior of St. Martin, but it is wholly concerned with the 
affairs of the monks of St. James. They are confirmed in all 
the privileges of the Cluniac order; and Innocent takes them 
under his especial protection, denouncing doom in this world 
and the next against all their enemies, and promising blessings 
to those who afford them protection and support. Into the 
multitudinous detail of benison and anathema I have not space 
to go; but perhaps I have said enough to prove Pope Innocent’s 
Bull a document of the first importance to the Priory; to be 
treasured as a powerful weapon of defence, and as an Act of 
the Supreme Pontiff regarded with a peculiar veneration. 

But what, it may be asked, has a Papal Bull to do with love- 
songs? I answer, everything; for the words and music of a 
Middle English love-song are written on the back of it. Unroll 
the parchment, turn it over and upside down, and you will 
see (pl. 11) the very irregular endorsement which puzzled and 
surprised me when I was preparing the charters of St. James 
for Miss Rose Graham’s inspection in February 1932. I soon 
realized that I had before me the text of a song, and closer in- 
spection showed the sense to be amorous. The hand was not 
easy to decipher; but it has at length yielded me a satisfactory 
text. 

The lyric consists of three four-lined verses, but written in 
the manuscript as four lines of prose, without punctuation, and 


* “Thomas Dene was certainly prior in 1428, and was, we believe, the last 
who filled that office’ (Oliver, Moz. Dioc. Exon. 192). But the ‘ keeping’ of the 
Priory had been assigned to Queen Joan, John de Tibbay, and Thomas Ferriby 
as early as 1414 (Letters Patent of 27 Jan. 1 H. 5, in Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
Henry V, i, 166). 

* By Letters Patent of 15 July, 22 H.6(K.C. Muniments,2 W.1; Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, Henry VI, iv, 279). 

3 K.C. Muniments, 2 W. 32. 

4 Professor Minns tells me that the hand is probably either English or North 
French. 
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with nothing to mark the line-endings. Only the ends of the 
verses are distinguished; verse 1 is written in a more formal 
hand than the others, verses 2 and 3 are separated by a para- 
graph mark (4). The head of the manuscript is occupied by the 
first (five-lined) stave of the music; below it are four extra lines 
which the scribe has not used. Below this again are written the 
first two lines of verse 1 and all of the third line save the last 
word, corresponding to the notes of the first stave. Then follows 
the remainder of the music, occupying nearly half of a second 
(four-lined) stave; and some distance below this—over an inch 
—is written the remainder of verse 1, corresponding again to 
the notes above it. Verses 2 and 3 follow immediately, and 
fill the remainder of the second line of the text and two lines 
more. 


My reading of the lyric is as follows: 


1 bryd onebrere brid brid onebrer(e) kynd is come of loue loue to c(r)aue 
blid ful biryd on me pu 

2 Rewe or greyd lef gr(e)id pu me my graue Hic am so blipe so bry3it 
brid on bre(r)re q(u)an I se p(a)t hende in 

3 halle yhe is q(u)it of lime loue li tr(e)we yhe is fayr a(n)d flur of alle 
{| Mikte h(ic) hir(e) at wille hauen 

4 stedefast of loue loue li t(re)we of mi sorwe yhe may me saue(n) Ioye 
a(n)d blisse wer(e) Eer(e) me Newe 


Italic type in this transcript corresponds to the more formal 
hand of the original, roman type to the more cursive. 

The word pu (thou) at the end of the first line I read first as 
yn, to the utter ruin of the sense; till Miss H. M. R. Murray 
discovered the twofold confusion of u and n, pand y.’ The 
latter is unexpected in so early a manuscript. It occurs also in 
the cursive hand in line 2—so blipe, so bryzit—where p is dotted 
and y is not; but there it may be a mere slip of the pen. In pu, 
and in the use of d for the th-sound in 44d and greyd, | believe 
that the scribe was miscopying thorn and barred d from an 
earlier manuscript, and misunderstanding what he copied. 

The fourth stroke which appears in the photograph after the 
three minims of am in line 2 is only a scratch on the parchment, 
and not a letter or part of a letter. 

In lines 3 and 4 the word which I have transcribed yhe might 
be simply she with a long-tailed s ; but is more probably as I have 


* Throughout this paper I am most deeply indebted to Miss Murray for 
guidance in all matters of language and metre. Without her generous help I could 
never have attempted to discuss these topics; she has saved me from committing 
serious mistakes ; and any credit is due to her instruction, though the responsibility 
for the views put forward is wholly mine. 
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given it, a form of the other feminine pronoun in Middle 
English—heo. The New English Dictionary records a form 3he ; 
and in Middle English the confusion of the sounds of guttural 
g and y was frequent, as it is in German dialects to-day. 

I believe the contraction used for and in lines 3 and 4 is 
uncommon; at first I took the word to be as. 

Finally, the last word of all has been questioned; but I am 
convinced that it begins with a capital N—compare Eere in 
the same line—and not with an fl or fl ligature. Capital N of 
the second type—enlarged minuscule, as opposed to roman— 
in cursive hands is often liable to confusion with a carelessly 
made long s;* but in this instance the two faint crossbars (as 
well as the sense) show that N was intended. 

I now give the text arranged as verse and punctuated ; cor- 
recting the scribe’s mistranscription of the letter 5 and the 
irregularities in his word-divisions; substituting in line 2 of the 
manuscript the more usual form drere for brerre, unknown to the 
New English Dictionary; but otherwise reproducing the spelling 
and capitals of the original : 


bryd oné breré, brid, brid oné breré, 

kynd is come of loué loué to craué. 

blidful biryd, on me pu Rewé, 

or greyd, lef, gretd pu me my graué. 

Hic am so blipé, so bry3it brid on breré, 
quan I se pat hende in halle. 

yhe is quit of limé, louéli, trewé, 

yhe is fayr and flur of alle. 

Mikte hic hire at willé hauen, 

stedefast of loué, louéli, trewé, 


of mi sorwé yhe may me sauen ; 
Ioye and blissé were Eere me Newé. 


The following is a modern English version of Bryd one brere. 
It was written in the first instance for singing, and I have done 
my best to follow the varied rhythms of the original, though | 
have made no attempt to reproduce the carefully planned rhyme- 
scheme. Verse 1 is again printed in italics; it was perhaps in- 
tended for repetition after verses 2 and 3 as a refrain. 


Bird on a briar, bird, bird on a briar, 
love’s in my heart, ’tis love that I crave. 
Blitheful bird, upon me have mercy 

or build, love, build thou me my grave. 


* Charles Johnson and Hilary Jenkinson, Exg/ish Court Hand, i, 33. 
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I am so blithe, O thou bright bird on briar, 
when I see that maid in the hall. 

She is white of limb, lovely, true, 

she is fair and flower of all. 


Might she be mine, still to hold and to have, 
steadfast of love, lovely, true, 

of my sorrow she might me save, 

joy and bliss were e’er to me new. 


I cannot claim that this version renders the sense at all fully 
or exactly. In particular I believe that the original is in one 
place intentionally ambiguous; and the translation concentrates 
on one of its two meanings to the exclusion of the other. Hic 
am so blipe so bry3it brid on brerre could equally well be rendered 
‘I am as blithe as a bright bird on briar’; I believe that the 
poet intended to imply both senses. 

The second line of verse 1 is obscure, and the modern 
English version only hints at what I believe to be the full 
meaning: ‘our nature is born of love, and therefore we crave 
love again.’ The word greid, or ‘graith’, in the fourth line, 
is obsolete now, unless indeed it still lingers in Northern or Irish 
dialect. ‘To graith in the grave ’, meaning ‘to give burial’, is 
recorded in the New English Dictionary as a special use. There 
is a hint here of the Clown’s song in Twelfth Night: 


My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
O! prepare it: 

My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it. 


Our song, like his, is something ‘old and plain’; and something, 
perhaps, which 


the spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Did use to chant. 


Bryd one brere is not recorded in Wells’s Manual of the Writings 
in Middle English, or in any of its annual supplements. There- 
fore, if it can be shown to be earlier than 1400 (Wells’s lower 
limit), we may conclude that it has been hitherto unknown. 

The immediate associations of the manuscript tell us little of 
its date. It cannot, of course, be earlier than the Bull itself; 
but no one would think of assigning it to the twelfth century. 
Remoter associations are no more helpful; I have searched 


* The English Dialect Dictionary quotes a Northumbrian example from the 
year 1895. Theallied adjectival or adverbial form grade/y also survives in dialect. 
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through the remaining charters of St. James without finding 
another example of the hand in which it is written. I once 
thought I had identified the more formal script in the endorse- 
ments of a group of deeds relating to the affairs of a family 
called Malewaygne; this would have suggested a date after 
1347. But on closer comparison I rejected the identification; 
chiefly because I could find no parallel to the round cursive final 
e of the Malewaygne endorsements, nor to their straight-tailed 
y- It is worth noting that the Malewaygne e is of a later type 
than those found in the manuscript of the love-song. 

A general inference can be drawn from the typology of the 
handwriting of our text. I have examined it letter by letter, and 
compared it with that of a number of the St. James’s charters. 
The shafting of the tall letters—b, h, and ]—is notable for the 
rarity of rounded hooks and triangular loops; the complete 
absence of sharp hooks; and the predominance of notches and 
floriations. Now notches and floriations gave place to sharp 
hooks and triangular loops fairly early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; in a St. James’s charter dated 1356 the latter forms are 
everywhere, while floriations survive only in the letter 1, and 
there only in capitals. The general character of the handwriting 
of our manuscript is nearer to another charter dated 1315 than 
to that of 1356. 

The colour of the ink—a reddish-brown—supports ascription 
to the fourteenth century rather than any later dating.” So too, 
I am told, does the character of the musical part of the manu- 
script; it could not anyhow be later than the very early years of 
the fifteenth century. 

Finally, there is the evidence of language. I have already 
suggested that the scribe was probably copying from an older 
manuscript ; and a distinction must be drawn between the datc 
of our manuscript of the lyric and the date of its original com- 
position. Some of the spellings make it probable that the poem 
was composed in the thirteenth century. The long u sound, 
wherever it occurs, is spelt with u and not with ou; in pu twice, 
and in flur. These forms are characteristic of the thirteenth 
century. The New English Dictionary quotes one example from 
a fourteenth-century manuscript—‘ Blessed be thou .. . Suete 
flur of parays’, from MS. Harl. 2253; but this is an instance 


* e.g. Johnson and Jenkinson, English Court Hand, 6: ‘14th Century: 'The 
notched 4 disappears very early, giving place toa simple looped 6..., and in 
course of time the loop gives place to a mere hook . . ., the angle of the hook 
becoming gradually sharper.’ 

* Johnson and Jenkinson, op. cit. xxi. 
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parallel to our own, a fourteenth-century text of a lyric of thir- 
teenth-century composition. The two infinitives in -en—hauen 
and sauen—also point to a thirteenth-century original. Craue 
may be set against them; and if the scheme of the poem were 
based solely on full rhyme, the substantive graue would prove 
that infinitive form original. But the poet makes use of asson-. 
ances as well as rhymes in his line-endings; and a scribe 
accustomed to full rhyme might cheerfully copy obsolete forms 
where rhyme was unaffected; but here, exceptionally, assume 
a mistake in his text and alter crauen to craue. 

If the language suggests that the original was of the thirteenth 
century, it confirms the attribution of the manuscript to the 
century following. Half a dozen characteristic forms are given 
in the New English Dictionary as not occurring after 1400—flur 
and hauen, hic, quan, zhe, and /ef. On the other hand, three are 
listed as not occurring before the fifteenth century—one for on ; 
blyde with a plain d (occurring here in d/dful), for which I have 
suggested a special explanation; and fayr spelt with an a. But 
this last form occurs in Béddeker’s text of A/ysoun, assigned to 
the year 1310. Taken together, the evidence points to a four- 
teenth-century date; and the character of the handwriting sug- 
gests the first thirty years of the century. 


Our view of the metre must depend upon our pronunciation, 
and particularly on the extent to which we sound the final e’s. 
In my text I have dotted those e’s which I think should be 
sounded, and have left the mute e’s unmarked. It should be 
added that the word 4ry3it, and perhaps diryd, should be mono- 
syllabically pronounced, though spelt as disyllables.* 

The line is uniformly of four stresses, and at its simplest a 
trochaic dimeter, as 


yhe is fayr and flur of alle. 


Sometimes, however, the metre corresponds to a recognized 
type of the old alliterative measure : 


bryd oné breré // brid, brid oné breré. 


And in such lines as this alliteration itself is by no means a 
mere decoration, as it is in such a phrase as hende in halle ; 


' Béddeker, A/tenglische Dichtungen des MS. Harl. 2253, 148. 

? It will be noticed that these directions do not apply to the text as printed 
with the music on p. 20; whoever first joined words to tune seems to have 
stretched the former to fit the latter. 
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the ‘head-rhyming’ of stressed syllables is an integral part of 
the metrical plan, and discharges its traditional function in 
knitting together the two divisions of the line. 

There is another diversity yet. Side by side with head-rhyme, 
the poet makes use of full rhyme of the modern type, and half- 
rhyme or assonance. The rhyme-scheme is skilfully worked out. 
It is based upon the contrast of two alternate vowel-sounds, a 
and broade. The a-rhymes in our text (though not perhaps in 
the original") are perfect within each verse; their assonance 
knits verse to verse and unifies the whole. By contrast, an 
imperfect rhyme in e opens verse 1, runs through verse 2, and 
only reaches identity of sound in the last verse of all. Especially 
notable is the adroit reversal of the order of the rhymes at the 
beginning of this last quatrain. The change, like the change in 
the rhyme-plan of a sonnet, coincides with a marked develop- 
ment of the sense. It enables the poet to clinch his last verse 
in a peculiar unity of its own, by the device of perfecting the 
half-rhyme in the very last word ; and at the same time to give 
finality to the whole lyric by closing on the vowel sound with 
which he began. 


Not in his rhymes only, but in his rhythms and most of all in 
his patterned repetitions, the poet gives proof of a cunning hand 
and a delicate ear. He has not indeed the easy mastery which 
is evident in the finest lyrics of Harleian 2253; not the fluent 
grace of Alysoun, its cadences or its suggestive beauty of phrasing. 
Nor is there the soaring impetus, the lyrical buoyancy which in 
Alysoun sweeps up at every turn above the expected level : 


Bytuené Mersh ant Averil, 
When spray biginneth to springe, 
The lutel foul hath hire wyl 
On hyre lud to singe. 
Ich libbe in love-longinge 
For semlokest of allé thinge ; 
He may me blissé bringe ; 
Icham in hire baundoun. 


Yet both share one fundamental quality : the simple directness, 
the frank statement unadorned, which spring from single- 
minded concentration on individual and limited experience. To 
the poet of Bryd one brere, his lady’s excellence, his own half- 
unconscious response, are no customary chance. Her beauty 
and her gentleness, his own strange sorrow that is transformed 


* See my remarks on craue on p. 7 above. 
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in her presence to sudden joy—they have burst upon him with 
the shock of surprise, and he never stays to ask whether such 
a thing ever befell man before. His lady is all his theme—the 
sight of her from afar, and the emotions that her presence 
brings. For him there is no convention of love, and no con- 
vention of a cruel mistress; the lady is a mute figure, passing 
by in her beauty and her grace, while her lover gazes in silence. 
Contrast Chaucer’s Merciles Beauté; not only in the assurance 
of its proud sweeping verse, but in its sophistication, and in all 
the complications with which the situation is involved : 


So hath your beauté fro your herté chaced 
Pitee, that me ne availeth not to pleyne ; 
For Daunger halt your mercy in his cheyne. 


Giltles my deeth thus han ye me purchaced; 
I sey you sooth, me nedeth not to feyne. 
So hath your beauté fro your herté chaced. 
Pitee, that me ne availeth not to pleyne. 


Allas, that nature hath in you compassed 

So greet beauté, that no man may atteyne 

To mercy, though he stervé for the peyne. 
So hath your beauté fro your herté chaced 
Pitee, that me ne availeth not to pleyne ; 
For Daunger halt your mercy in his cheyne. 


Still farther away is the note of gentle mockery that ‘ ymakéd 
was in Fraunce’; known in Chaucer as well as in this fifteenth- 
century rondel : 


My gostly fader, I me confesse, 
First to God and then to you, 


That at a window—wot ye how ?— 
I stale a cosse * of grete sweteness, 
Which don was out aviséness ; 

But hit is doon not undoon now. 
My gostly fader, I me confesse, 
First to God and then to you. 


But I restore it shall doutless 
Agein, if so be that I mow; 
And that to God I make a vow 

And elles I axé foryefness. 

My gostly fader, I me confesse, 

First to God, and then to you. 
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Our lyric is altogether younger and shyer and more unworldly ; 
in Orsino’s words, it is simple truth— 


silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age. 


And who was the shy young poet? I believe that he lived 
in the thirteenth century; the dialect suggests that he may 
have been a Midlander; that is all I know. About that other 
young man—anything but shy, to judge by his conduct—about 
the writer of our manuscript I can infer rather more ; and more 
still, with some degree of plausibility, I can conjure up in 
fancy. He was at Exeter at some time in the early fourteenth 
century. It is not probable that he was a Devonshire man, for 
the text shows no trace of Southern dialect. He was perhaps a 
Northerner ; for there is a sprinkling of Northern forms—the 
pronoun hic, the spellings guit and quan. He may have been a 
Cluniac monk from one of the Northern houses; for by the 
authority of the Abbot of Cluny a monk might be transferred 
between any two priories." Moreover, in 1330—at the end of 
the period to which I assign the text—the English Cluniacs 
complained to the Parliament at Winchester that their houses 
were ill governed ; and that priors, to preserve their power of 
misrule, were accustomed to send the zealous young reformer 
travelling afoot to some cell a hundred leagues away, and very 
ill provided for the journey.’ So, perhaps, some prior of Ponte- 
fract or Lenton banished our scribe as nearly as he might to the 
opposite end of the island; but probably not on account of his 
inconvenient zeal. At St. James he may have come under no 
very strict control. From 1327 or earlier * the house was ruled 
by William de Bittedene—once a monk in the Cluniac priory 
of Barnstaple, and named no doubt from the village of Bittadon 
in North Devon. He was one of those priors of whom the 
Cluniacs complained to Parliament. In the letters of Bishop 
Grandisson of Exeter he is described as one ‘ who fears neither 
God nor man’;* a thief, and not accustomed to speak the 
truth ;> ‘ dilapidator et fornicator publicus sepius convictus’ 
wasting the revenues of his house by his silly and Sapineniident 

* Rose Graham, English Ecclesiastical Studies, 46. 

* Ibid. 107. 

3 Bittedene is stated to have been instituted by Bishop Grandisson’s predecessor 
(Register of Fohn de Grandisson, ed. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph, ii, 781); pre- 
sumably James de Berkeley, Bishop of Exeter from March to June 1327. 

4 Register of Fohn de Grandisson, i, 289. 

5 Ibid. i, 305, 309. ° Ibid. i, 279. 
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rule, and living a life of unheard-of dissipation.’ And at last, in 
a royal inquiry in 1339-40, he is returned as ‘ vagabundus et 
nullibi residens, sed habitum communiter deseriens’.” Now 
medieval vagrants, especially the not-too-clerical clerics among 
them, were notoriously devoted to the humanities; above all 
to amorous lyric. Therefore we may suppose the Prior and his 
guest boon companions from the first. The Northerner could 
handle a pen; he would be set to work on the legal records of 
the Priory, to compile perhaps a cartulary that has perished. 
More probably, very little cartulary ever was written; the time 
passed easily away in other employments ; and the Prior—some 
day when he happened to be in his Priory—heard from the 
Northerner this little song which he had picked up in his wander- 
ings. One of the pair may even have been the composer of the 
setting, for there is no reason to assign a thirteenth-century date 
to anything but the words. And afterwards, when the time came 
to part, the score was left behind as a keepsake; the words 
written out from memory, or more probably—witness the early 
spellings retained—-copied from a leaf in a song-book, or a 
transcript in the wanderer’s tablets. But why copy it on the 
back of Pope Innocent’s Bull? A convenient blank space, the 
largest to hand? From sheer impish mischief? Perhaps; but 
perhaps the motive was calculated and practical and far-sighted 
—the same which caused private persons to have their deeds 
enrolled on the back of the Close Roll. If you wish your words 
to endure, you should write them out on the margin of some 
important document which an undying institution has reason to 
keep with care. Our scribe might conclude that no future prior, 
be he never so puritanical, would dream of destroying the Pope’s 
charter of privilege, love-song or no love-song. Therefore down 
it went, to be a solace to his friend when he himself was gone— 
returned to the North forgiven, or sent forth on his wanderings 
again, on to the outposts, Barnstaple or St. Cadix, or wearily 
back across England to Thetford or to Bromholm. ‘Exegi 
monumentum aere perennius’; the parchment thunders of 
Papal anathema are treasured still, when the brazen tablet has 
gone to make temporal cannon. 

Imagination, working on a grain or two of fact—I claim only 
for my story that it is not altogether improbable, nor altogether 
inappropriate. For this tiny fragment 1s closely parallel to the 
loveliest lyrics preserved for us by the last of all the wandering 
scholars, in the strangest and richest of all commonplace books 
—the Monk of Leominster, in the manuscript called Harleian 

' Ibid. ii, 883. * Ibid. i, 58-9. 
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2253. And our fragment is fittingly associated with the name 

of another wanderer—doubly and trebly associated, since it sur- 
vives by the protection of St. James, who 
was patron saint to the pious vagabond and 
the pilgrim impassionate for love. 


How should I your true love know 
From another one? 

By his cockle hat and staff 
And his sandal shoon. 


ALONE I LYUE, ALONE 


Like Bryd one brere, Alone I lyue, alone is 
written on the back of an official document : 

Fic. 1. Seal of St. the draft findings of an inquiry into a riot, 
James's Priory, Exeter hejd in the summer of 1457 by two of the 
(4). (King’s College 
Muniments, 2. W. 52) commission of Justice Shallow’s county ; 

; now in the Public Record Office, and for- 

merly in the King’s Remembrancer’s de- 

partment of the Exchequer.’ By courtesy of the Public Record 
Office, the manuscript is reproduced in pl. m1. 

The leaf is of paper, 17 in. long and 12 in. wide; and about 
half of it is occupied by the music, a setting in three parts. 
Beneath each part is written a version of the two-lined refrain 
and of the three lines of verse 1, without punctuation or dis- 
tinction of line-endings. Below and to the right are six more 
verses: the first two lines of each as one line of text, but 
separated by a point or by virgulae or by both; the third line, 
with the catchword for the refrain, bracketed below. The catch- 
word is omitted after verse 6. 

The following is a literal transcript: 


15) 

A lone I lyue alone & sore I syght for on(e) no wondre thow I 
murnyng make for grevus syghtnys p(a)t myne hert doth take 

& all(e) ys for my lady sake 


2) 

Alone I lyue A lone & sore y syght for on(e) no wondre thow I 
murnyng make for grevo(us) syghys p(a)t myne harte dothe take 

and all(e) for my lady sake. 

39 

Alone I lyue A lone & sore I syghe for on(e) no wond(re) thow I 
murnyng make for grevo(us) syghys p(a)t myne harte dothe take 


* P.R.O., E. 163/22/1. 
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6 and all(e) is for my lady sake. 


+ She p(a)t is causer of my woo. I m(er)well(e) that she wyll(e) 


do so. 

8 sithe I leuyd loue hir & no moo. ¥ alone 

g Thys am I broxght in to lou(er)s dawnce. I wot neu(er) how to 
fle pe chawnce 

10 where fore I }yud lywe yn gretat penaunce. // § alone 

11 My mynde ys so yt is content. w(i)t(h) hir dayly to be p(re)sent —} 

12 & yet my s(er)uis ys there mysse spente {| alone Ecs. J 

13 Trow ye that I wold be glade // To seke athynge p(a)t wyll not 
be hade 

14 Saw I neu(er) man(ne) so sore be stad | Alone Ecs. 

15 Onis me to lowe yff she began // No man w(i)t(h) tong nerre 
nore pen tell(e) can 

16 the joy in me p(a)t wold be than 

17 now p(r)ay we hym p(a)t may p(u)rchase. // To send ws bett(er) 
tym(e) & space 

18 that y may stond all(e) in hir g(r)ace // alone 


Certain discrepancies will be noticed in the three versions of 
the refrain and verse 1. The words syghtand syghtnys (‘sightings’), 
used in the first two versions, have been obsolete since the seven- 
teenth century ; they mean ‘sigh’ and ‘sighings’. In the second 
version, line 3 of verse 1 drops suddenly into three feet : 


And alle for my lady sake. 


The other variations are only in spelling. 

In the following version I have arranged the text in lines and 
modernized the punctuation, inserting catchwords after verses 
1 and 6, and substituting a uniform catchword for variant forms. 
In the spelling of the first line of the refrain 1 have followed the 
first version given in the manuscript; in the remainder of the 
refrain and verse 1, the third. For gretat, a form unknown to 
the New English Dictionary, | have printed ‘ great’. 


Alone I lyue, alone, 
and sore I syghe for one. 
no wondre thow ' I murnyng make 
for grevous syghys pat myne harte dothe take 
and alle is for my lady sake. 
{| alone 


She pat is causer of my woo, 
I merwelle that she wylle do so, 
sithe I loue hir and no moo. 
"| alone 
Though. 


| 
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Thys* am I brought in to louers dawnce. 
I wot neuer how to fle pe chawnce 
wherefore I lywe yn great penaunce. 

alone 


My mynde ys so yt is content 

with her dayly to be present 

and yet my seruis ys there mysse spente. 
{| alone 


Trow ye that I wold be glade 
To seke a thynge pat wyll not be hade? 
Saw I neuer manne so sore be stad! ? 


"| alone 


Onis3 me to lowe yff she began, 

No man with tong nore pen tell can 

the joy in me pat wold be than. 
alone 


now pray we hym bat may purchase 4 
To send ws better tyme and space 
that y may stond alle in hir grace. 

"| alone 


The handwriting proves the text much later than the docu- 
ment on which it is written; though p and y, confused in the 
St. James manuscript, are here perfectly distinct. I date it 


about the middle of the reign of Henry VIII. The music bears 
this out: I am told that it could hardly be attributed to the 
fifteenth century ; the most probable date is about 1530. The 
lyric may have been composed a little earlier ; but certainly at 
a time when final e was no longer sounded. The refrain, with 
a musical setting by Dr. Cooper, has been published by the 
Plainsong and Medieval Music Society 5 from B.M. Add. 31922; 
but this setting and the words of the verses, as far as I can dis- 
cover, have been hitherto unknown. 

The circumstances of writing must have resembled those of 
the St. James manuscript, save that an Exchequer clerk fills 
the place of the Cluniac monk as scribe. Officials of the Ex- 
chequer enjoyed peculiar opportunities of culture. Sir Henry 
Somer, for instance, Chancellor of the Exchequer under Henry VI 
(and incidentally an early benefactor to my College), was a valued 
member of the poet Hoccleve’s Court of Good Company. Per- 
haps the secret of his popularity lay in his substance; while still 
Under-Treasurer, a ballade in his honour might induce him to 

* Thus. * Be so hard put to it. 3 Once. 


4 Bring to pass (an intransitive use). 
5 Songs and Madrigals of the Fifteenth Century, 3. 
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give the club a good May Day dinner ; but even more impor- 
tant was his strategic position in the King’s service, whereby he 
could hasten the payment of salaries and pensions." And so I 
suppose this setting was composed by some later Civil Servant 
of literary tastes ; for Professor Dent thinks that it may have 
been the work of an amateur. It is not the only time that a 
government office has proved a nest of singing-birds. There is 
a cartoon by Max Beerbohm which shows Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, President of the Board of Trade, surprising two of his 
officials, Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. Austin Dobson, in the 
act of composing a triolet. Transpose that scene into sixteenth- 
century costume, and you will have some idea of what went on 
in the King’s Remembrancer’s Department of the Exchequer. 

But I think the composer and scribe was probably not the 
poet. There are three words struck through and corrected in 
the manuscript (lines 8, 10, and 15). The third tells us nothing ; 
the scribe has tried to write ore, failed and started again. 
But in each of the others he has altered a past tense in -d to a 
present in -e. This is not likely to be an author’s correction, 
for the poem can hardly have been composed with those words 
in the past tense. On the other hand, it can easily be explained 
as the correction of a scribe’s mistaken reading: final e round 
and cursive taken as round and cursive d. My conclusion is, 
therefore, that the scribe was copying some one else’s manu- 
script. 


Simple as this lyric sounds to modern ears, it is sophisticated 
by contrast with the love-song of St. James. Here is a poet 
conscious of the world around him; one who can conceive of 
love in general terms; for whom individual sensation falls into 
its place in the scheme of human experience, is recognized and 
realized for what it is. This is apparent in little things—in the 
use of such a metaphor, for instance, as /ouers dawnce. It is 
most obvious in the first line of all: 


No wonder though I mourning make. 


And it is in faithfulness to a convention, rather than in the fresh 
forging of individual expression, that a great part of its beauty 
lies. 

Moreover, this is a poet conscious of himself, and I think— 
though it is a hard thing to say—chiefly concerned with himself. 
Superficially, he seems to be saying far more about his mistress 


" Hoccleve’s Works, ed. F. J. Furnivall (Early English Text Society), 1, xiii, 
59, 64. 
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than the poet of Bryd one brere; actually, he feels far less, 
When he speaks of her, it is of her response to his advances, 
lamentation (and some surprise) that she does not take him to 
her heart. He describes her conduct to explain his own state 
of mind ; the poet of the thirteenth century describes his feel- 
ings to illumine the wonder and the excellence of his lady, and 
his emotions are no more than a part of her being: this strange 
influence of sorrow and of joy is one of the ways in which she 
is made manifest, just as much as in her fair form. The poet 
of St. James was a lover to give; the poet of the sixteenth 
century a lover who takes. 


The affinities of 4/one are with the early Tudor song-books. 
These were among the native models for the earliest poetry of 
the English renaissance ; and notably for the poetry of Wyatt. 
The metrical scheme of A/one—monorhymed triplets, with a 
shorter refrain—is broadly that of Wyatt’s Forget not yet. But 
there is a world of difference in the handling. Our lyric is dif- 
fuse. Its form is uncertain, by contrast even with Bryd one brere. 
One verse follows another with little advance of meaning; only the 
refrain knits verse to verse—that, and a sighing of s’s, supported 
by the rhythm to give the rise, the climax, and the fall of 


Saw I never man so sore be stad! 


Contrast Wyatt: the terse depth of meaning in every word; 
the steady piling of the architectural structure; the logical 
coherence and cogency of the plea: 


Forget not yet the tried entent 

Of such a truth as I have meant, 

My great travail so gladly spent, 
Forget not yet. 


Forget not yet when first began 

The weary life ye know, since whan 

The suit, the service none tell can, 
Forget not yet. 


Forget not yet the great assays, 

The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 

The painful patience in delays, 
Forget not yet. 


Forget not yet, forget not this, 

How long ago hath been, and is 

The mind that never meant amiss, 
Forget not yet. 


* E.M.W. Tillyard, The Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 15-16. 
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Forget not then thine own approved, 

The which so long hath thee so loved, 

Whose steadfast faith yet never moved, 
Forget not this. 


And there is another difference yet: the comparative sophisti- 
cation of Alone is not the sophistication of Wyatt. Listen to 
Wyatt once more : 


Madame, withouten many words, 
Once, I am sure, ye will or no: 
And if ye will, then leave your bourds 
And use your wit, and shew it so; 


And with a beck ye shall me call. 
And if of one that burneth alway 
Ye have any pity at all, 
Answer him fair with yea or nay. 


If it be yea, I shall be fain ; 
If it be nay, friends as before ; 
Ye shall another man obtain, 
And I mine own and yours no more. 


While the poet of lone is unconsciously egotistical, Wyatt is 
consciously, sturdily independent. While the poet of Bryd one 
brere is innocent of convention, and the poet of Alone its ready 
follower, only Wyatt can recognize the universal and still retain 
all the vigour of individual feeling. 

And yet, though 4/one has not everywhere the ringing sincerity 
of Wyatt, nor the simple directness of the thirteenth century, 
still there can be no doubt of the theme, the sheer loneliness of 
unrequited love; it bears the stamp of experience and truth: 


Alone I live, alone, 
And sore I sigh for one. 


And the conclusion rings clear as a bell : 


Once me to love if she began, 
No man with tongue nor pen tell can 
The joy in me that would be than. 


OTHER LOVE-SONGS IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


As a postscript to this paper I should like to mention two 
other manuscripts which were shown to me in the Public Record 
Office when I was examining the text of Alone I lyue, alone. The 
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first is also from the Exchequer Miscellanea—E. 163/22/2/57, 
some thirty lines of verse on a piece of parchment rather smaller 
than a postcard, and unluckily very much worn. It appears to 
be in an official hand of the Elizabethan period. Here are the 
first lines : 


Tho that ye cannot Redresse 
Nor helpe me of my smart 
Yet suer it comythe of a gentylnes 
To pete a mornynge hertt 

Caus to compleyn I haue certeyn 
To scheu my gref & smartt 
ytt semythe me a feyr bodey 
schold pette a mornynge hertt 


The first four lines differ but slightly from those of the song 
Though that she can not redresse, printed by the Plainsong and 
Medieval Music Society from B.M. Royal Appendix 58 '—a 
song, like Alone I /yue, alone, made up of a succession of verses 
with no compact structure. But the lyric in the Public Record 
Office seems closely knit; and its second quatrain bears no 
relation to any lines in the song from Royal Appendix 58. The 
remaining quatrains are only partly legible. 


More important is a manuscript in the Chancery Miscellanea, 
246 f. 16—an early Tudor song-book, containing upwards of 
twenty bass parts. It belonged, I suppose, to a clerk who sang 
bass in a glee-club, and lost his score in an office file. I recog- 
nized one text printed by Chambers and Sidgwick from the 
unsupported authority of Sir John Hawkins’s History of Music.’ 
I think this manuscript is not the one which Hawkins used; 
there are discrepancies of spelling, and Hawkins does not speak 
of a setting. These are the words : 


Is it not suer a dedly Payne. 
to you. I say that Lovers be. 

when faithfull hartes must nedes refrayne 
thoon’ thother for to see. 

I you assure you may trust me. 
of all the Paynes that euer I knewe. 
It is a payne that most I rewe. 


This suggests a smoother reading of line 4 than that which 
Hawkins prints—‘ thooné thother’ for ‘the one the other’. 


* Songs and Madrigals of the Fifteenth Century, 9. 
* Chambers and Sidgwick, Ear/y English Lyrics, 85 ; Hawkins, iii, 25. 
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THE MUSIC OF BRYD ONE BRERE 
By F. McD. C. Turner, M.A. 


The transcription of this beautiful melody presents two problems arising 
from the second line of the MS., the one a problem of rhythm, the other of 


tonality. The rhythmical problem is the interpretation of the figure Nas 
which occurs three times, in bars 9, 12, and 13. If the interpretation 


° fp (note values quartered), which seems correct for bar 9, be 


applied to bars 12 and 13, the triple rhythm, consistent elsewhere, must 
be interrupted. In the first of the two transcriptions given below, this 
‘ conjuncture’ is interpreted on each occasion at its face value, viz. a breve, 
followed by a semibreve and a semibrevis altera, and the interruption of 
the triple rhythm in bars 12 and 13 can be seen. In the second tran- 
scription the conjuncture is interpreted in these bars as three semibreves, 
the whole being equal to one breve, whereas in bar g it retains the value 
of an imperfect long. For this interpretation I am indebted to Professor 
Handschin of Basle, who is convinced that the triple rhythm must be 
maintained and that this is the right way to maintain it. He writes: 
‘I could cite examples showing that ligatures and conjunctures remained 
partly unmensural even in connexion with single /ongae and breves.’ In 
this instance, bearing in mind the type and date of the poem and melody, 
it seems highly probable that a consistent rhythm is intended throughout, 
and this can only be obtained by regarding these conjunctures in bars 12 
and 13 as unmensural. 

In another important respect also the second transcription differs from 
the first. The first line of the MS. is written ona five-line stave with the 
C clef on the middle line ; the second line, however, has a four-line stave 
and a C clef on the line next above the bottom. ‘The second transcription 
assumes that the change from a five-line to a four-line stave muddled the 
writer of the MS., and that the clef of the second stave of the MS. should 
have been written on the line next below the top. This raises the problem 
of tonality already mentioned, for in transcription II the melody from the 
word ‘ rewe’ onward is a third lower. From my first acquaintance with 
this melody I have felt strongly that it should properly end on A. The 
jump of a sixth at the word ‘ rewe’ is in itself dramatic and effective ; 
but to my ears the tonality of the last line clashes with what has gone 
before, whereas when lowered a third it seems to me both natural and 
beautiful. The change of a clef is a bold emendation, but I am glad to 
say that in this I have the support of Professor Handschin. However, I am 
aware that errors in clefs should not be assumed too readily, that the ending 
on C which I dislike may seem natural and not unpleasant to others 
equally familiar with this kind of melody, and, finally, that in English 
music of the period the unexpected should not cause surprise. 


The brackets underneath certain notes in both transcriptions denote 
the occurrences of the conjuncture discussed above. 
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bryd on-e bre = fe, brid, brid on-e bre - re, 
(SE 

kynd is co - me_ of loue loue to cra - ue. 


3 


or greyO, . lef, my gra - ue. 


brid, brid on-e bre - re, 


3 3 3 
J 


of 


loue loue to 


3 3 


pu 


Re - - we, 


3 


greid pu my gra - ue. 


THE MUSIC OF ALONE I LYUE, ALONE 
By Professor E. J. Dent 


Transcription on two staves, note values halved. 

The words of the separate verses come in the middle, as in the first 
verse: ‘no wondre thow .. . my lady sake.’ 

Line 2, bar 1. Tenor should probably read as in brackets. The MS. 
has G (semibreve) with a B (minim) above it, partly erased. 

Line 3, bar 2. Bass has all minims for last three notes; this gives a 
minim too many. 
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Line 2, bar 3, treble. This sharp is in the MS. 
Line 4, bar 1. Tenor should probably be A. 
Last bar of song. The MS. has sharp to B. 


The MS. is not very carefully written and may be the work of an 
amateur. 


T 


murn-yng make 


for gre-vous syghys . . pat myne.._ harte dothe take 


and alle is for my la - - - - dy sake. 
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Specimens of the Urnes Style in English Art 
of the Late Eleventh Century 


By Dr. Haakon Sueteuic, Hon. F.S.A. 


Tue photographs and drawings here illustrated have been 
placed at my disposal by Mr. Kendrick of the British Museum, 
and enable me to publish with the Curator’s permission a short 
note on these very attractive trinkets. They are three fragments 
of silver found in the City of London and preserved in the 
Guildhall Museum." Each is part of a small cylinder provided 
with holes for rivets, to be fastened as a decoration on some 
kind of staff. The original destination of the object is not clear : 
in any case the cylinders seem too slender for a crozier shaft, 
but belonged to something worthy of this costly and aristocratic 
decoration. 

On the polished surface of the silver the cylinders all bear a 
pattern of incised lines representing the characteristic animal 
figures of the Scandinavian Urnes style of the late eleventh 
century. The style itself, as represented by the wood carvings 
of Urnesand other Norwegian churches, or by a great number 
of sculptured stones in Sweden, is too well known to need a 
special description here. In several details it retains the tradi- 
tion of the preceding Scandinavian styles of Jellinge and 
Ringerike, as in the spiral curves on the shoulder of the animals 
and in the leaf-shaped terminals of the ribbons. In other respects 
we observe important changes. The taste of the period evidently 
aimed at something clearer and simpler than the rich and crowded 
effect of the Jellinge decorations. The double contour lines 
disappear, and so does the transverse or cross hatching of 
the figures. But the principal innovation is the treatment of the 
animal form which is the basis of the ornament. In contrast 
with the dense and strictly symmetrical effect of the Jellinge 
interlacings, the Urnes decorations are designed in graceful 
curves as free and open compositions. The animal forms are 
treated individually, as distinct figures. In many cases the posi- 
tion of body and limbs is continually changing, and the inter- 
lacings of tails and serpents are then subordinated, enriching 
the effect but not interfering with the clear design of the 
animals. 

* Guildhall Catalogue, p. 120, pl. Liv, 17-19. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE URNES STYLE 23 
As stated by Dr. Bréndsted (and independently in my descrip- 


tion of the Oseberg decorations) * this new development is due 
to an animal of foreign origin, viz. the monumental lion 
struggling with a serpent, originally borrowed from ‘the great 
beast’ of Anglian grave-slabs.* In Scandinavia this motive 
first appears in the decoration of the great stone at Jellinge, 
and became a favourite subject of Swedish sculpture in the 
early eleventh century, gradually developing into extensive and 


Silver fragments from London; Guildhall Museum (4) 


fluent compositions of a purely ornamental character. In this 
form the style was also adopted for smaller objects, such as 
bronze brooches, and specially for niello decoration on polished 
silver. 

Most probably the style was originally created in Eastern 
Sweden (Gotland and Uppland being the principal centres) after 
the middle of the eleventh century, but rapidly spread to other 
Scandinavian countries and to their Baltic settlements. It easily 
found its way to Ireland, where the Norwegians were still firmly 
established in Dublin and in other sea-ports, such as Waterford 
and Wexford. The curved handle of the Clonmacnois crozier 
presents an excellent example of pure Scandinavian style; and 
the stone coffin of Cashel (co. Tipperary) was most probably 
carved bya Norse sculptor. In other cases we observe the Urnes 
style amalgamated with elements of native Irish art, as in the 


‘ J. Bréndsted, Ear/y English Ornament, London, 1924, p. 280; Brégger, 
Falk, Shetelig, Osedergfundet, vol. iii, pp. 323-4. 
* Reginald A. Smith, Guide to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, 1923, p. 17. 
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book-cases of Holycross and Soiscel Molaise, and in the shrine 
of St. Patrick’s bell. The late eleventh century thus led to a new 
style, Norse-Irish, the result of mutual influences between the 
two nations in the country. 

In England a similar development was not favoured by the 
conditions of the country during the first generation after the 
Norman conquest. While the Norse Ringerike Style of the first 
half of the century is rather well represented in small objects 
and sculptured monuments," the Urnes style has left few traces 
on English soil, and these only consist of some isolated antiqui- 
ties. The principal objects, besides the silver pieces described 
here, are the two fine circular brooches of Pitney, Somerset,’ 
and of Wisbech, Cambs;’ the three book-clasps of Lincoln, of 
Peterborough, and Milton-next-Sittingbourne,‘ a stirrup found 
at Mottisfont near Romsey, Hampshire,’ and bishop Ralph 
Flambard’s crozier discovered in his grave in Durham Cathedral. : 
The crozier is a very interesting specimen of iron plated with 
silver in the technique common on the sockets of Scandinavian 
spear-heads of the period ;7 and its presence in England may be 
easily accounted for by the intimate connexion between the 
English and Norwegian clergy at this time. The stirrup from 
Mottisfont certainly is also a foreigner in England, probably of 
Danish origin. 

The book-clasps on the other hand were certainly made in 
England, as we have no reason to suppose the existence of 
Scandinavian book-bindings of so early date. The brooches of 
Wisbech and Pitney are also probably of English make, as Urnes 
ornaments of similar form have so far not been found in Scandi- 
navian countries; but the induction is not conclusive, as the 
materials at hand from this period are very scarce. The same 
consideration would apply to the three silver fragments from 


* Reginald A. Smith, Proc. 8. 4. L. xxiii, p. 397, and idid. xxiv, p. 60. 

* J. Bréndsted, Ear/y English Ornament, p. 145. Bréndsted describes this 
ornament as presenting a blending of Irish and English art about a.p. goo. From 
study of the original I have found it distinctly allied to the Urnes style of the 


late eleventh century. See specially the type of the animal’s head, the position of 


the body and limbs, the terminals of the ribbons, and the whole design made up 
of a ‘ great beast’ and a snake. In Dr. Bréndsted’s illustration the head of the 
animal is found on the upper left-hand side of the photograph. 

3 Wisbech Museum; Shetelig, Vikingeminner i Vest Europa (Instituttet for 
Sammenlignende Kulturforskning Ser. A. xvi, Oslo, 1933, p. 213). 

4 Reginald A. Smith, 4ng/o-Saxon Guide, p. 104, fig. 126. 

5 C. H. Read, Archacologia, |, 532. 

® Rev. J. T. Fowler, Archaeologia, xlv, 387, pl. xxx1. 

7 Max Ebert, Lanzenspitzen mit silberplattierter Tille (Baltische Studien zur 
Archaologie und Geschichte, Berlin, 1914, pp. 126, 133). 
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London. They have no exact parallel, and probably were made 
for some rather special purpose ; but the decoration presents 
the Urnes style in pure and excellent form without the slightest 
touch of English or Irish influence. It is not likely that such 
work was executed in the South of England towards 1100, and 
accordingly the silver pieces should be regarded as brought 
over from Scandinavia. They make an important addition to 
the scanty stock of fine metal-work preserved from this period. 
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The Excavations at Farlshof, Sumburgh, 
Shetland 


Conducted on behalf of H.M. Office of Works 
By Avex. O. Curzez, C.V.O., F.S.A. 


THE excavations at Jarlshof, Sumburgh, have now been 
carried on for a couple of months each summer for the last four 
years, and a general review of the progress made, and of tne 
results obtained, is now permissible. 

The site is a remarkable one, a low promontory which pro- 
jects into the Sumburgh Voe (as such inlets of the sea are termed 
in Shetland) on its western shore, on the side of the narrow 
isthmus which links the lofty headland of Sumburgh Ness, 
the most southerly point of Shetland, with Mainland, as the 
principal island is called. Facing towards ‘Fair Isle’, which 
lies midway between Orkney and Shetland, this would be the 
first land which any adventurous mariner would make in early 
times, and thus it comes about that a surprising collection of 
remains covers the area. 

These may be divided into three groups. Group A, which 
lies on the east part of the promontory, comprises a series of 
five prehistoric dwellings, ranging in time from a period before 
the actual use of bronze on the island to an indefinite date when 
the Bronze Age had passed, but before the Broch culture of the 
Iron Age had arrived. Group B, which faces on to the rocky 
foreshore of the Voe towards the west, has suffered from coast 
erosion, but its main characteristics are still intact. This group 
consists of a broch, which has been subject to a secondary occu- 
pation, with building in the interior, and to either side of it a 
series of clusters of cell-like chambers, secondary, and probably 
tertiary also, to the broch itself. The group was cleared out by 
the proprietor some thirty years ago. To the north of the site, 
facing the inner waters of the Voe, lies Group C, which consists 
of a well-preserved Viking house, recently exposed, and of 
various other buildings still to be excavated. 

Although the buildings in Group A lie close together, they are 
not intercommunicating, nor, except in certain phases of occupa- 
tion, were they contemporary. They have been the dwelling 
places of a pastoral people, with sheep, oxen, horses, and pigs, 
who from time to time settled on the site, either constructing 
fresh houses or adapting pre-existing ruins to their requirements. 
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The reason for this state of affairs appears to have been that, 
whereas the site was a desirable one, it was subject to the inva- 
sion of blown sand from the landward portion of the isthmus, 
and that in consequence the pastures were from time to time 
rendered unfertile and the dwellings uninhabitable. When, how- 
ever, conditions altered for the better, and vegetation reasserted 
itself, there was a return of settlers to the spot. 

Dwelling no. v, which is the most northerly of the group, was 
excavated during the past summer. It has been a building which 
could have been contained in an oval some 37 ft. long by 20 ft. 
wide. The original entrance has been through an opening in 
the centre of the west end, and gives on to a court, with a 
rectangular enclosure in the centre some 6 ft. by 4 ft.; two 
small cells, on the south side, and one on the north, which have 
been separately roofed. The rounded inner end is paved, and 
the paving slopes towards the enclosure in the centre. In a 
later occupation an outer court was added. 

It is obvious that here has been a dwelling-house with accom- 
modation for the cattle in the interior, and that the manure heap 
stood at one time within the enclosure in the centre, as evidenced 
by the discoloration of the soil. This dwelling had three dis- 
tinct periods of occupation during which there were structural 
alterations, but all the time the occupants were in the same con- 
dition of culture, employing implements of stone, knives and 
saw-like implements of slate, finely fashioned with the help of 
pumice as an abrasive, scrapers of quartz, and chisels of bone 
socketed at one end. The pottery is well fashioned, loaded with 
chips of steatite, and with a straight side and plain rounded 
rim. 

Immediately adjacent to this dwelling is one formerly ex- 
cavated, and designated no. i. It also shows two and possibly 
three periods of occupation. The earliest, from an analogy in the 
pottery, appears to correspond with the latest of the occupations 
of no. v. The latest period of no. i is characterized by the 
advent of artificers of the Bronze Age, who cast swords and 
socketed axes in moulds of clay within the house. To release 
the castings the moulds were broken up, and the fragments 
thrown where they would be least in the way. Though there 
were found fragments of these moulds in chambers of no. i, 
abandoned before its latest occupation, no pieces were found 
in any part of the area occupied by no. v. Therefore that 
dwelling had been entirely hidden beneath the sand when 
the bronze-workers arrived. 

In Dwelling no. iii, which lies to the westward of no. i, the 
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earliest period of occupation was by bronze-workers and possibly 
slightly earlier than the latest occupation of no. i. The second 
occupation of no. iii is, however, quite distinct. Though the 
bronze-artificers are still at work in it, there is a complete 
change in the character of the pottery, the forms being definitely 
Hallstattic, and at once reminiscent of the wares from All 
Cannings Crossand Scarborough. In the third period of Dwelling 
no, iii the bronze-manufacture has ceased, but the type of pottery 
of the previous period, though showing modifications, still in 
the main persists. The finer artifacts oF slate, the bone chisels, 
and the quartz scrapers belong to the earliest periods in each 
dwelling. 

The querns throughout are of the same type, best designated 
‘trough querns’, as, when worn down, they exactly resemble 
a large trough, one end of which has been removed. Neither 
saddle quern nor rotary quern was in use. It is an interesting 
fact that though the walls are of dry stone building, when neces- 
sary yellow clay was freely employed. 

In considering the advent of the Bronze Age to Shetland it 
must be borne in mind that in a treeless country sharp cutting 
tools of metal were unnecessary, and that so long as the ordinary 
requirements of life could be met with tools of stone or slate, 
there would be no demand for the more expensive material. 
Competition in weapons would, however, produce a very 
different result. A stone club would bea very inadequate weapon 
with which to oppose a bronze sword. 

It is noteworthy that the houses of this group appear to have 
originated to landward and to have spread in a seaward direction. 

Some 50 ft. to the northward of Dwelling v is the southern 
end of the Viking house. It is a long narrow building lying 
with its main axis NW. to SE., measuring about too ft. in length 
by 12 ft. wide at either end and 17 ft. 6 in. in the centre. 

The wall along the SW. side is particularly well preserved 
and still stands in places to a height of nearly 3 ft. The breadth, 
where best shown, appears to have been 4 ft. The method of 
construction has been the erection of facing walls of stone with 
compacted earth between. On the interior face the masonry 
is in narrow courses, and the courses close, while on the exterior 
elevation turf alternated with stone. A paved passage leads into 
the house from the SE. end, probably for the access of cattle to 
byres at that end of the dwelling, while the principal entrance 
was probably through the NE. wall towards the NW. end. 

Parallel with the inner face of the wall on the NE., and 3 ft. 
6 in. distant, a row of slabs set on edge marks the edge of the 
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platform or dais, on which stood the benches and forms. To- 
wards either end is a large fire-place, and between them on the 
floor the long fire has been indicated by the red colour of the 
peat-ash. A series of post-holes along each side shows where 
the supports for the roof have stood. 

The house has been subjected to considerable alteration in 
the course of its history; partitions have been built across, and 
finally a much smaller house has been constructed at the NW. 
end. 

In a kitchen-midden just outside the house, there were found 
a couple of long combs having one row of teeth, with bands of 
interlacing ribbon ornament across the centre of each, and fill- 
ing diminishing panels extending to either end. The combs are 
of the type found in the graves at Pierowall, Orkney, and in 
the Oseberg ship, and are of ninth-century date. Various other 
examples of combs were found, also a number of bone pins and 
needles. Loom-weights were very numerous, also hones of two 
types, both characteristic of the Viking period. The most re- 
markable relics recovered, however, were a collection, found 
scattered all over the building, of fragments of slate bearing a 
series of curvilinear and rectangular markings produced with a 
sharp point. Some of these appear to be attempts to produce 
design, while others suggest the preparation of a square back- 
ground on which to evolve it. 

The most remarkable of these slates is a tablet 7 in. long by 
2 in. broad on which is clearly delineated a Norse galley. The 
ship has a lofty prow and stern, and a mast placed well forward 
with the stays represented. At the stern, to starboard, is the steer- 
ing oar. 

yn the deck a series of ten pairs of vertical strokes repre- 
sent the oarsmen, while three oblique strokes behind the steering 
oar evidently indicate three men leaning forward on the tiller. 
A single vertical stroke between the steersman and the rowers 
can be intended only for the skipper. 

Evidence of other buildings lies all around, and further dis- 
coveries may be expected. 

Detailed reports on the excavation will be found in the volumes 
of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland from 
1932 onwards. 
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Recent Iron Age Discoveries in Oxfordshire 


and North Berkshire 
By E. T. Lezps, F.S.A. 


An early volume of the Society’s Proceedings’ contains Stephen 
Stone’s record of his archaeological observations in the parish 
of Stanlake, Oxfordshire, and the immediate neighbourhood. 
The record as published is of a mixed nature, and at times it is 
quite difficult to disentangle the various periods to which the 
subject of his explorations belonged, though through no actual 
fault of his own, but rather because, at the date at which he 
wrote, archaeological knowledge had not advanced to a point at 
which an exact interpretation of the material was possible. Thus 
his account of a British village is almost inextricably mixed up 
with that of what we can now recognize to be circular trenches 
of a Bronze Age culture, and their close proximity to one another 
has perhaps added to the confusion. At the present day we can 
clearly realize that we have to do with two distinct cultures, 
even though actually they may not have been separated by any 
great distance of time; and that in spite of the fact that the 
pottery found in the British village is passed over with the 
barest notice, and only a few pieces have been preserved to give 
us a clue to its character. But that the village belonged to the 
Iron Age is established both by the description of the pits from 
which it came and also by the recovery from one of these pits 
of an iron knife complete with bone handle (pl. 1v, 1), such as can 
be closely paralleled by a specimen from the Marne region.’ 
Two vases are preserved in the Ashmolean Museum (pl. rv, 2): 
one formerly in Mr. James Parker’s collection is labelled Stan- 
lake, and one given by Stone’s executors came probably from 
this same site; though not very distinctive, both serve to cor- 
roborate the evidence of the knife. Vases obtained by Rolleston 
from a site in the parish of Wytham, Berkshire, fall into the 
same category (pl. 1v, 3).? 

Subsequent to these discoveries the study of the Iron Age in 
the Oxford region made no material advance until excavations 
were carried out at Chastleton Camp, and in some trenches at 
Radley, Berkshire, in 1928 and 1929,* and even then, except by 

* Ist ser. iv, p. 92. 
* A. de Mortillet, Le Muséepréhistorique, pl. xcv, no. I1go. 
3 Scientific Papers and Addresses, ii, 940. 
4 Antiq. Fourn. xi, 382 ff. 
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the analogy of the latter site with that explored on Worthy Down, 
Hampshire," knowledge about village-sites of the Stanlake type 
remained practically the same as in Stone’s day. 

More recent research has, however, altered the whole com- 
plexion of our knowledge of this period in the Upper Thames 
valley. No less than five different sites have been examined in 
a greater or lesser degree, so that with the aid of the older 
material we are now in a position to form a more accurate 
estimate of the culture of the Iron Age in this district than was 
previously possible. 

The sites in question are: (1) Chadlington, Oxfordshire ; 
(2) Cassington, Oxfordshire ; (3) Radley, Berkshire (an exten- 
sion of that examined in 1931); (4) Dorchester, Oxfordshire, 
in a gravel-pit belonging to Messrs. John Allen & Sons; and 
(5) also Dorchester, on Mr. King’s farm, about half a mile 
ENE. of no. 4. All except no. 4 have produced pits, and a 
photograph by Major G. W. Allen furnishes hope that beyond 
the area already explored such pits will eventually be forth- 
coming. Other photographs by the same indefatigable observer, 
to whom we owe a knowledge of prehistoric sites in the Oxford 
region far beyond our wildest dreams of a year ago, have already 
revealed additional village-sites of the same type for future 
exploration. 


1. CHADLINGTON 


The site occupies part of two gravel-pits, one on each side of 
Catsham Lane, the road leading southwards from the village 
down to the Evenlode and up on the other side to Hunter’s 
Lodge on the borders of Wychwood Forest. In the pit on the 
east side, worked by Messrs. Hobbs, to whom we are indebted 
for permission to excavate the archaeological remains, a Saxon 
cemetery had already come to light, as well as a Bronze Age | 
cremation in an urn with overhanging rim; but occupation of 
the site during the intervening period was not recognized until 
July 1932, though one piece of evidence, whose true character 
we had failed to detect, had been in our hands for some time 
previously. This was a clumsy, thick-walled pot (pl. v, 1 a), un- 
like anything Saxon as known from Saxon graves or settlements, 
but, as it was discovered by the workmen and handed to me 
along with a scramasax, I was led to conclude that it might be 
acoarse piece of native fabric contemporary with the Anglo-Saxon 
settlement. Subsequent discoveries, however, put it in its place. 


* Hampshire Field Club and Archaeological Society's Papers and Proceedings, 
x, 176; 
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On a visit to the pit in July I observed some deep pits in the 
face of the workings, and from the bottom of one I exhumed 
some sherds. These proved to belong to the Iron Age. Search 
revealed at least four other pits exposed in a second gravel-pit 
on the west side of Catsham Lane, so that there was apparently 


CHADLINGTON, OXON. 


Why 


= GREY CLAY WITH 
CARBONACEOUS MATTER 


GRANITE MULLER & 
BURNT CORNBRASH 


Fic. 1. Chadlington, Oxon. Section of 
Iron Age pit 


a small settlement here, not merely one or two isolated huts. 
A portion of those pits that we were able to examine yielded the 
following results : 


August 14, 1932. An unusually deep pit, the bottom, no less 
than 8 ft. below the turf-line (fig. 1). When seen in section it proved 
to resemble nothing so much as the profile of a vase with everted rim, 
long, drooping shoulder expanding to a wide, depressed belly, and moder- 
ately wide flat base." The mouth of the pit was about 4 ft. in diameter 
above, tapering down to 3 ft. 4in. at 2 ft. 6in.; this section was filled 
with a mixture of earth and gravel, at the bottom of which was a layer 
of gravel lying above an almost solid layer of pot-boilers, mostly broken, 
some of considerable size. This layer was succeeded by one ro in. in 
thickness, dark brown in colour and of a greasy consistency. At its 
base were remains of a rough pavement of thin slabs of Cornbrash, the 
diameter here increasing to 3} ft. The next 1? ft. was filled with a 


* Cp. Stanlake, Proc. Soc. Ant. 1st ser. iv, 97. 
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somewhat lighter mixture, becoming decidedly grey at the bottom,* 
which was almost completely covered by a pavement of carefully laid 
limestone slabs at one time possibly covering the whole floor, though 
they were missing round the border from west to north-east. The east 
side had been destroyed before exploration. This pavement rested on 
a second only 2 ft. in diameter, the pit itself at this point being 4? ft. 
wide. The remainder of the pit, except for a few inches of mixed dirt 
and gravel at the bottom and a coating of clay, earth, and gravel up the 
walls, was entirely filled with perished clay, light-grey and powdery 
when dry, mixed with carbonaceous matter. Only here and there did 
lumps of clay in natural condition come to light ‘This layer was 
practically sterile until a depth of about 6 ft. from the surface was 
reached. The next 14 ft. produced a small quantity of sherds, a red- 
dened pot-boiler, battered at one end, a very large quartzite pebble, 
showing no signs of actual use, but possibly intended for a corn-muller, 
and a grindstone of hornblende granite, oval in form, measuring 74 in. 
by 6in., flat on one face and convex on the other. The last 9 inches 
yielded very little, a sherd or two and a lump of burnt clay. Below the 
pavement, the pit increased in diameter to 5 ft. at 6 ft., to 6} ft. at 6 ft. 
8in., and from that point decreased to little more than 4 ft. at the 
bottom of the excavation. Unfortunately there was no fresh knowledge 
to be gained from the sherds. 


2. CASSINGTON 


During the construction of the Oxford northern by-pass 
between Eynsham and Wolvercote in the autumn of 1931 I was 
made aware, through the courtesy of Mr. J. Leeming, Manager 
of the Works, of discoveries on the line of the new road, and 
these and subsequent finds have now made it possible to establish 
an almost unbroken sequence of occupation of this site from the 
second millennium s.c. down to the present day. Gaps in the 
evidence naturally exist, but they are such as further discoveries 
can hardly fail to bridge. 

The village is situated on the northern bank of the Thames 
facing Wytham Hill at the point where the river reaches its 
most northerly point in its sweep round the hill before turning 
southwards to Eynsham and Bablock Hythe. The area of dis- 
coveries is at least coextensive with that covered by the modern 
houses, and would seem to indicate an occupation almost as 
intensive as at the present day. 

Two distinct settlements occupying distinct gravel-patches 
have been partially examined, one at the west end of the village, 
the other on its eastern outskirts. 


* Cp. Stanlake, op. cit. iv, 95 : ‘. . . another circular excavation, 3 feetin depth, 
containing nothing but a dryish earth of a light grey colour ’. 
VOL. XV D 
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Western site 


In grading down the old road from Cassington to Eynsham 
to effect a junction with the Oxford northern by-pass in March 
1932, circular pits and a short length of ditch were uncovered 
which yielded fragments of Iron Age pottery. No more than a 
hasty exploration was possible, but the following observations 
were recorded :' 


W. 1. 5 ft. in diameter, total depth, 3 ft. In the middle a patch, 23 ft. 
in diameter, with charcoal and burnt stones ; around it occasional stones 
at a depth of 1 ft. g in. 

W. 2 and 3. Similar holes destroyed before examination could be 
made. 

W.4. 4 ft.indiameter; 24 ft. deep. At the middle a small hearth 
with stone-surround, 21 in. in diameter. It produced portions of a brown 
jar of coil-made pottery (fig. 2g). 


Eastwards of these pits a trench, about 30 ft. long, 44 ft. 
wide across the top, 1 ft. wide at the bottom, and 4 ft. deep, 
recalled those explored at Radley.’ 

The filling, very black in places, divided into two layers 
each about 18 in. thick, below an overlying foot of humus, 
yielded a large quantity of stones, pot-boilers, broken bones, 
and some pottery. The lower layer produced heavy, flat rims 
of Radley type. The presence of the pits on the line of the 
road suggested their extension into the field on the northern 
side, since none had been observed south of the road. During 
the summer the Duke of Marlborough and the tenant of Manor 
Farm, Mr. Partridge, kindly gave permission for the Oxford 
University Archaeological Society to explore a small area. A 
trench, go ft. long, close to the hedge revealed 6 more pits, and 
the most westerly proved to be connected by short trenches with 
two others farther out into the field. Excavations had to cease 
at that point; doubtless there are many more pits of the same 
kind, forming a village of the class familiarized by those ex- 
plored at Stanlake, Oxon.’ and at Fifield Bavant and Swallow- 
cliffe, Wiltshire.* 


W. 5. Circular, 46-47 in. in diameter; 4} ft. deep, with neatly 
shaped vertical walls. Very few remains, beyond one large sherd 
(fig. 2,f) broken in pieces lying on the bottom. By the side of the pit 
were two post-holes (?), 9 in. deep. 


* These pits are designated by the letter W to distinguish them from others at 
the east end of the modern village, to which the letter E is given. 

* Antiq. Fourn. xi, 399. 3 Proc. Soc. Ant. ist ser. iv, 95. 

4 Wilts. Arch. Mag. xiii, 457; xliii, 59. 
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W. 6. 44 ft. in diameter. At 4 ft. 3in. and south of the centre 
remains of a hearth with sherds ; below this a layer of gravel and filling 
with stones (from a hearth?) and more sherds. Numerous pot-boilers 
and bones of sheep, &c. A large piece of sandstone grit, 17 by 11 in. 
in size and hollowed towards the middle, had been used as a milling- 
stone. 

W. 7. A double pit, consisting of two intersecting holes, each about 
4 ft. in diameter. Into one, 3 ft. 9 in. deep, a second, 4 ft. deep, had 
been excavated, leaving no more of the floor of the first than a small 
crescentic platform. How long these pits were occupied and how the 
vertical walls of the easily disturbable gravel were usually protected is 
unknown,* but the points of intersection were admirably preserved and 
the vertical walls appeared almost as clean as they must have been the 
day they were cut. So accurately circular also were they, that they 
suggested the use of a pole or some other implement of the desired 
diameter, rotated by the excavator standing at the bottom of the pit, 
after preliminary excavation, to trim the pit to a consistent diameter 
throughout its depth. Either the pits can only have been in use for a 
very short time or some material was added to prevent the gravel-walls 
from collapse. Yet no clay-lining, as seen elsewhere (infra, p. 37), or 
other supporting material could be detected. The relics consisted of a 
small parcel of sherds, part of a triangular loom-weight, a piece of a rib 
and a small sheep’s jaw. 

W. 8. Slightly oval, 44 by 4} ft. in diameter; 44 ft. deep, repre- 
senting 2 ft. of soil and 24 ft. of gravel. 

W. 9. 4 ft. in diameter, 2? ft. deep in the gravel ; a few bones of 
ox? At one side was a shelf projecting into the wall, whether inten- 
tional or due to collapse of the gravel was difficult to decide. 

W. 10. 5 ft. 10 in. deep; 5} ft. in diameter, connected by a short 
ditch, 54 ft. long, with shelving sides giving a width of 3} ft. at the 
top and gin. at the bottom, with W. 11, also 5 ft. 10in. deep and 
5 ft. 10 in. in diameter. From this another short ditch, 4 ft. long, be- 
yond which the beginning of a third pit (W. 12) was detected before 
the excavations in this field had to stop. Pits and trenches alike pro- 
duced very little; one sherd of well-burnished black ware was found 
on the bottom of the first stretch of trench. 


Inspection of Messrs. Tuckwell’s’ pit at the east end of the 
village revealed the presence of dark patches exposed in the 
process of ‘topping’ (removal of humus). Some of these proved 
on excavation to be pits similar to those already described, 
presenting the same regularity of construction, but in some 
cases features not observed in those at the west end. Judging 
from those already seen the pits must have covered a fairly 

* Compare once more Stephen Stone’s observations at Stanlake, /oc. cit. 95, 
with the same questions left unanswered. 


? To whom I am greatly indebted for facilities granted for exploration of the 
site. 
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large area, and many must have been destroyed before we came 
on the scene. 


E. 1. An unusually shallow pit, being only 1 ft. deep,* though 2} ft. 
in diameter. It contained a few sherds, broken bones, and pot-boilers. 

E. 2. 2 ft. 8in. deep; 5 ft. 8 in. in diameter. Only one sherd of 
a rim. 

E. 3. 3 ft. deep; 4} ft. in diameter. At one side a curved shelf 
10 in. deep and 1} ft. across. T'wo small sherds and a bone. 

E. 4. 3 ft. deep; 4 ft. in diameter. At 1} ft. a short horizontal hole 
had been driven into the wall at two points, representing the ends of 
a segment with a chord 3 ft. gin. long, and at two points on the arc, 
not evenly placed, were two similar holes, as if a pole had been stretched 
across the pit with two short stays at right angles to it. A few sherds 
and bones. 

E. 5. 3ft. deep; 44 ft. in diameter. Already partially excavated, 
but at the bottom about 14 ft. of blackened soil with sherds, one a 
large portion of a hand-made vase with incipient bead-rim (fig. 2) ; 
most of the remainder were portions of a high-walled bowl with in- 
curving, plain rim (pl. v, 1b). 

E. 6. 3} ft. deep; 54 to 6ft. in diameter, with a curving ledge, 
possibly due to partial slip of the gravel, on the northern side. Out of 
it came some 250 stones, all burnt, whether complete or shattered by 
fire, mostly large quartzite pebbles, but also some pieces of rough 
limestone. ‘These first appeared near the northern edge at gravel-level 
and fell away from that point rapidly to a depth of 2} ft. about one 
third of the way across the pit, after which they lay at a fairly even 
level all over the floor right up to the south wall. They were scarcer 
in the north-east quadrant. Mixed with them from the very top were 
lumps of clay, and at 2} ft. they were found embedded in clay to a 
depth of 6 in. Below this was a layer of dirty filling. Except for a 
few fragments all the sherds belonged to four vases, varying considerably 
in texture and character. Two were of rough red ware, cylindrical in 
form, one with its rim faintly inturned; a third, 5} in. high, was of 
thin burnished brown ware, in fabric and form resembling one from 
Chastleton (Antig. Fournal, xi, 393 and fig.7, $3); the fourth, of 
which sufficient remained to admit of restoration (pl. v, 2), is of grey 
ware, 4} in. high and 7} in. in diameter, with a narrow, upright rim, 
and squatly expanded body, decorated with festoons composed of treble 
lines swinging from circlets. The base has been perforated. Though 
the decoration recalls Glastonbury, the form appears to be antecedent 
to one common on that site, which has developed a bold and carefully 
moulded rim. 

E. 7. 2 ft. 8in. deep; diameter, 54 ft. This proved to be one of 
the most interesting pits so far explored. The whole periphery of the 
pit had been lined with stiff, clayey soil to a thickness of a foot, and 


* The depths recorded on this site do not include the top soil, which was 
12-15 in. thick before removal. 
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into this lining had been driven burnt pot-boilers and other fragments 
of stone so as to form an internal wall,’ leaving an area 3} ft. in dia- 
meter on the floor and slightly wider at the top. A small parcel of 
sherds and broken bones was all that it contained. Judging from the 
structure of this pit, it is possible that E. 6 had a walling of a similar 
kind, though the position of the stones and clay in that pit cascading 
from top to bottom hardly agrees with a walling collapsed from all 
sides of the pit. The large numbers of stones found within the pit, 
however, rather suggests that it had such a lining. 

Two further pits (E. 8 and E. 9) were of the same general dimen- 
sions and presented no peculiar features. From the bottom of E. 9 
came a strainer-vase (fig. 2 ¢), of brown gritty ware fired red, with a 


flat base. 


3. Rapiey, BerKsHIRE 


This site, as already noted, formed part of that described in 
Antiq. Fourn., vol. xi. Last year Sir Arthur Evans reported to 
me the discovery of a beaker interment disturbed by the work- 
men. From sherds collected the neat little beaker measuring 
6} in. in height and 4? in. in diameter has been restored. It is 
decorated with horizontal lines of square-toothed comb orna- 
ment, relieved by panels of short vertical lines (pl. vi, 2). On 
visiting the site I discovered that in addition a large area of 
ground had been bared of its top soil leaving the gravel exposed 
with patches of dark soil here and there to indicate the presence 
of pits and trenches. Mr. W. C. Amey, the owner of the pit, 
kindly gave permission for an extensive examination of the site, 
and after the beginning of the work, other pits besides those 
visible at the outset were found by testing likely spots in the 
ground, Twenty-nine pits were opened apart from portions of 
trenches (pl. v1). Some of the pits, however, proved to be no 
more than shallow depressions in the gravel, in which blackened 
soil had accumulated, and these can hardly be regarded as occupa- 
tion-pits. Of the rest most were shallower than those on the other 
sites here described. Oneand a half to two feet into the gravel 
was an average depth; even in the deepest the floor was reached 
at 24 ft. and the humus above this pit was little over 15 in. 
thick. 

Few of the pits presented any striking features. One, no. 3, 
was double, consisting of two intersecting pits, a larger one, 
4 ft. in diameter, and 1 ft. 2 in. deep, and a smaller, 2} ft. in 
diameter and 1 ft. deep. The larger pit produced a handled 
weaving-combof bone, decorated with engraved bull’s-eyecirclets 
and a chevron pattern round the border of the handle, most of 


* Cp. Stanlake, pit no. 4 (Proc. Soc. Ant. Ist ser. iv, 95). 
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which has been almost obliterated in places by constant handling 
of the implement (pl. v, 3). A pit, no. 2 close by, contained a 
thick mass of clay burnt toa bright red colour and crushed down 
upon the floor. It occupied the greater part of the pit extending 
from its southern wall in the direction of the double pit. It 
might conceivably have been debris from a daub roof, but it gave 
the impression rather of having constituted an oven, the more 
so as the floor beneath it seemed to have been subjected to con- 
siderable heat. We could not call it a kiln, since no pottery 
wasters were found belowit, and animal bones occurring through- 
out suggested a different explanation, but mingled with it were 
fragments sufficient to reconstruct a third of a large, coarse vase 
with flat, inturned rim (pl. vu, 3a). Part of a triangular loom- 
weight was incorporated in the floor of the hearth. Pit no. 13 
yielded a small fibula, 1} in. long, of La Téne I form (pl. vu, 1). 
A few pits contained a fair number of pot-boilers. In no. 19, an 
irregular shallow excavation with two lobes, containing an unusual 
proportion of black burnished, carinated sherds, e.g. fig.2 4, some 
of the pot-boilers and also sherds were imbedded in fairly stiff 
clay. Clay also occurred in no. 10 and many pot-boilers in no. 16. 
From no. 12 the two vases (pl. v1. 3 b—c) were extracted in frag- 
ments. Both are of unburnished, coarse ware, light red and 
blackened in places. The larger, which measures 14 in. in height 
and 14 in. in diameter, has the typical flat Radley rim; the 
smaller, 82 in. and 7} in. in diameter, recalls a Chastleton form 
(Antiq. Fourn. xi, 392 (C)) with the finger-tip decoration eli- 
minated. Nos. 14 and 15 produced fewer sherds than usual, but 
by contrast contained part of the skeleton of a young ox, while 
on the floor of no. 16 at 18 in. lay the complete skeleton of an- 
other. No. 34 was one of the depressions to which the title pit 
could hardly be properly assigned. Unlike the rest, which one 
and all yielded fragments of unmistakable Iron Age pottery, 
this yielded two worked flints accompanying a sherd which is 
possibly of the same Neolithic class as specimens from the 
Abingdon site, which lies only half a mile away in a west-south- 
westerly direction. 


4. DorcHESTER 


This site was brought to my notice by Major G. W. Allen, 
whose aerial reconnaissance of the Oxford district has been 
attended by many remarkable discoveries (see, for example, 
Antiquity, vii, 290). It lies just east of the Roman road- from 
Dorchester to Alchester. The air-photograph revealed the 
presence of ditches which could also be detected in the working 
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face of the gravel-pit, where the south-eastern corner of the 
large enclosure which they surrounded had been destroyed. 
This enclosure, measuring 120 ft. in width, extended a consider- 
able distance into the plough-land on the east side of the pit. 
The north-western corner had been topped and the line of several 
ditches could be seen. First, the main ditch, which proved to 
be 17 ft. in width and 9} ft. in depth, V-shaped in section. It 
contained Iron Age pottery at all depths, though more profusely 
towards the top. West of it was a smaller ditch, 4 ft. wide and 
24 ft. deep, filled, except for the uppermost 18 in. which were 
dark soil and 2 ft. at the bottom of a clayey nature, with a fairly 
uniform mixture of earth and gravel with the same layers at top 
and bottom, between them a layer of gravel followed by two of 
black earth separated by one lighter in shade. It also contained 
Iron Age pottery. This ditch was found to run into the main 
ditch eventually. As if it were framing the whole, was a third 
ditch, 1} to 2 ft. wide and only 1 ft. deep, the pottery in which 
was wholly of Roman date. At one point where it was filled by a 
hearth accompanied by Roman sherds, it seems to have cut 
through a small pit of an earlier age (Bronze ?), since a recess 
on one side was filled with earth impregnated with charcoal, 
from which was extracted a parcel of unpatinated flints, including 
an oval knife or scraper. 

In addition to these peripheral ditches, a fourth was found 
inside the enclosure meeting the main ditch at right angles and 
by its trend appearing to indicate a longitudinal division at any 
rate of the west end of the enclosure. It was not apparent on the 
photograph. It measured 5 ft. in width and 3} ft. in depth, and 
had a clean-cut V-shaped section, filled with blackish soil except 
for a small quantity of greasy, speckled material at the bottom. 
Again Iron Age sherds of the same types as in the large ditch 
occurred in fair quantity in the first foot below gravel-level, 
but quite scantily below that depth. 

The pottery found in the ditches is unusually fragmentary, 
but includes most of the varieties produced by the villages at 
Radley and Cassington, the rarity of Belgic wares being par- 
ticularly noticeable. The only sign of anything comparable is 
a fragment of a large turned bowl of shale decorated with a 
furrowed cordon. ‘This, like a sherd of a large grey store-jar 
with heavy rolled rim, such as I believe has been found at Col- 
chester and found in the main ditch some 2 ft. down, are of 
course both perfectly explicable as imports to the sites. 

Remarkable specimens of the more pronouncedly carinated 
wares were discovered in a deep band of top-soil outside the 
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enclosure. Some of the forms, which, as will be seen by 
comparison with pl. xv1 of Mr. Bushe-Fox’s report,’ closely 
agree with Hengistbury A, are illustrated in fig. 2. The most 
striking is the huge, situ/a-like vessel, over 18 in. high and 17} in. 
in diameter at the shoulder, of rough, reddish ware, decorated 
on the carination with groups of diagonal incisions, separated 
by large < depressions (pl. vi1).* The other wares in this 
group are mostly black or grey; haematite-coated ware is lacking. 

It is not proposed to deal in detail with the pottery in this 
report. Problems that appeared simple at the outset are be- 
coming increasingly difficult with every fresh site belonging 
to this period that is explored. It has been thought wiser to 
devote a special memoir to it at a later stage. Meanwhile, it 
may be well to insist that nothing has come to light which 
alters the writer’s opinion that the Iron Age ceramic forms in the 
Oxford district exhibit a marked uniformity right down to 
Roman times. The earlier so-called Hallstatt-La Téne forms 
shade off almost imperceptibly into others less well defined, but 
unquestionably belonging to the same tradition. The Dorchester 
site has produced every shade (possibly serminos intra quos for 
the whole Iron Age series in this area), with Roman fabrics 
immediately overlying them, for the top-soil, even above the 
ditches, teems with these latter wares. 


" Excavations at Hengistbury Head, Hampshire. Report of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Society of Antiquaries, no. 3, 1915. 
* For the form, compare Park Brow (Archaeologia, \xxvi, 17, fig. 5). 


An Early Romano-British Kiln at Corfe 
Mullen, Dorset 


By J. Bernarp Catkin, M.A. 


In SE. Dorset a section of Roman road runs from Ham- 
worthy on Poole Harbour to Badbury Rings, passing near the 


SITE OF 
KILN 


‘COGDEAN ELMS 


1000 FT. 
! 


Fic. 1. Sketch-map of site 


present village of Corfe Mullen just before it dips into 
the Stour valley. It has been known for several years, from 
discoveries in the Southern Railway’s ballast pit, that a Romano- 
British settlement existed at this spot. The finds comprise pot- 
tery ranging from bead-rim to New Forest wares, as well as a 
storage-pit containing grain, on which Sir R. H. Biffen reported 
to the writer in 1929 as follows: ‘The bulk is wheat similar 
to that from the Iron Age sites at Fovant and Meare. But 
grains of oat are also present.’ 

The story of the discovery of the kiln-site here to be de- 
scribed falls into three parts: (i) In the summer of 1932, the 
workmen came across large quantities of crumbly red burnt 
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clay. (ii) Visiting the pita few months later, the writer observed 
a U-shaped trough of red crumbly brick in the face of the pit ; 
a rough note and sketch of it was made at the time (fig. 3, 
section 1). (iii) In March 1933 the workmen in cutting back 
apparently behind the line of this trough exposed a wide ditch 
containing a great deal of pottery. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Bradford, the contractor then work- 
ing the gravel-pit, I was allowed to dig out the rest of this site. 
In this work | received help from Messrs. R. J. Cameron, 


FACE OF FACE OF PIT (iii) 
Pit (ii) ——>| 


< = 
STOKE-HOLE STEP = 
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Fic. 2. Supposed arrangement of kiln 


J. A. Lewis, and J. A. A. R. Frost. For the general interpreta- 
tion of the site 1 am very deeply indebted to Mr. C. F. C. 
Hawkes, F.S.A., of the British Museum. 

The part excavated proved to be a deep trench, serving 
partly as a stoke-hole to a kiln, section I being probably the 
fire mouth, whilst the crumbly red burnt clay first exposed by 
the workmen was doubtless the actual kiln. The supposed 
arrangement of the kiln is shown in figure 2, the distance 
between sections AB and XY being conjectural. 


THE STOKE-HOLE 


The alignment of the stoke-hole was nearly NE. by SW., and 
was probably so constructed to catch the prevailing SW. wind. 
Some few feet at its NE. end (i.e. towards the kiln) had been 
previously dug out by the workmen. The part examined proved 
to be 13 ft. 6in. long, terminating in a step. The floor was 
5 ft. from the present surface, falling to 5 ft. 3 in. at the kiln 
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end. Its width at the base was 3 ft. 4in., increasing in the same 
direction to 5 ft. 6 in. 

The floor consisted of undisturbed gravel, whilst the base of 
each wall at the NE. end bore traces of a burnt clay lining, 
3 in. thick and 6 in. high (see fig. 3, section III). 


STRATIFICATION OF STOKE-HOLE FILLING 
(see fig. 3, sections II and IIT) 


(a) Surface to 1 ft. gin. Surface soil, stony. Sterile. 

(b) 1 ft. gin.—2 ft. gin. Stony soil, with a few sherds similar to those 
found below, and a little other contemporary material. 

(c) 2ft. gin.-4 vf These two layers may conveniently be described 

(d) 4ft.-5 ft. 3in.} together. Dirty gravel containing kiln debris of 
three kinds: (i) Crumbly red burnt clay. This occurred chiefly in 
spreads at two levels at the NE. end. (ii) Two piles of brown 
loamy clay, some 15 to 20 lumps of white clay, and a few lumps of 
mixed red and grey clay; evidently the potters’ working materials. 
(iii) Large quantities of badly fired pottery, mostly found in piles. 

Layer (c) also contained certain extraneous (non-kiln) pottery, whilst 
in (d) this was absent. 


THE POTTERY 


Layers (c) and (d) contained the remains of some 200 
vessels. The greater part of these falls into five main classes, 
which were evidently made on the spot (see fig. 4). 

The five classes are as follows : 


A. Friacons. Whitish or buff-coloured [35],’ pinkish [10]. These 
are wide-bellied vessels with a foot-ring, and a cup-shaped mouth 
which is generally ornamented with four cordons. The pinkish 
jugs generally have five or six. There is one handle; this has 
four, or sometimes only three ribs, and it is attached immediately 
below the cordons. Its form appears to be intermediate between 
Collingwood’s types 49 and 50. The ware is very fine in texture. 
Some of the whitish jugs appear to have a buff slip. In layer (d) 
there was a wide range in the size of these vessels; in layer (c) 
they were nearly all of a standard size, about 10 in. high and 10 in. 
wide. This was the only difference noted in the kiln pottery from 
layers (c) and (d) respectively. 


B. Morrarta [25]. These are all of one type, having a roll rim fitted 
with a spout, a ledge or carination below the neck, and a slightly 
raised foot. The inside is generally smooth, but in about half 
a dozen cases concentric grooves have been formed by a toothed 
instrument, which made five or six grooves at a time (see no. 8a). 
None of the mortaria is lined with grit. Rim diameters vary from 


Figures in square brackets show estimated number of vessels represented. 
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Ground-plan of stoke-hole floor showing spreads of red burnt clay 
and piles of red loamy clay at the 4 ft. level 
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Fic. 3. Ground-plan and sections of stoke-hole, and sections of 
contemporary ditches 
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10 to12in. The well-fired examples are very hard, the colour being 
generally some shade of buff or grey. These mortars appear to be 
a degenerate form of the wall-sided type, which was imported before 
the Conquest, and has been found at Colchester. 


C. Beap-Rim Pors [25]. In every case the bead projects beyond the 
curve of the body. The pots are very roughly made, only the top 


Fic. 4. The five main types of vessel made in the kiln. Top row, Class A; 
Bottom row, Classes B, C, E, and D 


part being wheel-turned. Some have their surfaces smoothed hori- 
zontally. None shows any zonal decoration, but in most cases the 
surface is entirely perished. Rim diameters vary from 4-7 to 5-9 in. 
All the vessels of this class, and also of classes p and E below, are of 
a sandy nature, and in crumbly condition. The colour is reddish- 
brown, sometimes passing into dark grey. 


D. Bowts [40]. All have some form of roll rim, and a high shoulder, 
and most of them are slightly incurved towards the base. The 
surface was apparently not smoothed. One example shows lattice 
decoration. All the vessels are wheel-turned, the walls being generally 
thinner than in classes c and g, and the grit finer. Rim diameters 
range from 4-8 to 7-3 in. 


E. Jars [40]. These have a straight neck with everted rim; they are 
high shouldered, and generally slightly convex towards the base. 
Some have a zone of lattice work on the body of the pot, and a few 
have a wavy line (no. 29) on the neck. Two sherds, one with 
a zone of wavy lines, the other with a zone of double-line chevron, 
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probably belong to this class. The base is sometimes wheel-turned, 
the top probably always. Rim diameters range from 3-7 to 6.2 in. 


The remainder of the pottery from layers (c) and (d) falls into 


two classes : 
F. Orner VEssELS PROBABLY MADE IN THE KILN. 
(i) Wares of similar clay to class A: 


1 flagon neck with two handles (no. 34). The rim is of unusual 
form, and there is a quasi-angular junction between the neck 
and the body. The handles are two-ribbed. Colour pinkish. 
From layer 

1 fragment of straight-sided dish (no. 35), made of white clay. 

3 bases, nos. 36 and 37 in pinkish clay, no. 38 in white clay. 


(ii) Coarse wares, reddish-brown, in similar crumbly condition to classes 
C, D, and E: 
1 bead-rim bowl (no. 39). 
1 bowl with rounded shoulder and outcurving rim (no. 40). 
I countersunk handle. 
I straight-sided vessel (no. 41). 
2 hollow bases with slightly spread foot (no. 42). 
I pedestal base with omphalos (no. 43). 


G. Exrrangous (Non-KILn) Porrery. Layer (c) only. 


I quote here a description of this pottery kindly supplied by Mr. C. F.C. 
Hawkes. 
2 piecesof Samian. Form 18. SouthGaulish. Probably a.p. 35-75. 
2 pieces of Samian. Form15/17. Probably a.p. 50-75. 
I piece of black Belgic plate. Claudian. 
4 pieces of pinkish-white butt-beaker. Claudian (? imported). 
I rim piece of squat beaker of hard light grey ware. Claudius- 
Nero; but might be as late as Vespasian. 
I rim piece of small jar of similar ware and date. 


In a pile of pottery at the base of layer (c) there was found 
a coin of Caligula, very slightly worn, on which Mr. John 
Allan, F.S.A., of the British Museum has reported as follows : 

Caligula. AZ2. As of a.p. 40. 

Obv. C. CAESAR DIVI AUG. PRON. AUG. P.M. TR. P. IIII. PP. 

Rev. Vesta S.C. 


THE CONDITION OF THE POTTERY 


The following remarks are partly the result of a discussion 
with one of the partners in Messrs. Carter’s Pottery, Poole— 
Mr. John Adams, who is familiar with the local clays. 

Whilst no chemical analysis has been undertaken, Mr. Adams 
is of the opinion that the two piles of brown loamy clay found 
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at the back of the stoke-hole were used in making the pottery 
of classes c, p, and £, and that the lumps of white clay were 
employed for the white flagons of class a. 

It appears that all the examples of classes a to F must be 
reckoned as wasters. The white flagons were nearly all in a 
soft and powdery condition on one side, as a result of under- 
firing. Some were definitely cracked in the firing and distorted. 
Two or three mortars have shrinkage cracks; in others the clay 
has been badly mixed, and has consequently flaked off in layers. 
About half the mortars are in a powdery or crumbly condition, 
probably on account of insufficient heat. The coarse wares of 
classes c to F were almost invariably in a very crumbly state. 
Such bead-rim pots and jars are usually fairly hard, and have a 
black or brownish-black colour, which was produced in a 
smother-kiln. It seems probable that the kiln examples which 
are all reddish-brown were rejected because the smoking was 
not effective. 


THE FILLING UP OF THE STOKE-HOLE 


Various features observed in digging out the contents of the 
stoke-hole have led to the conclusion that the whole of deposits 
(d) and (c) probably accumulated whilst the kiln was still in 
use, though of course the stoke-hole must have been kept clear 
at the fire-door end, which was not examined. 

An attempt will be made to indicate how this accumulation 
took place. 

In the first place the potters had two piles of brown loamy 
clay at the back of the stoke-hole, one on each side, well out of 
the way. The lumps of white clay were found at all levels 
through layers (d) and (c). 

If we suppose that bundles of wood fuel were lit on the 
stoke-hole floor and then pushed through the fire mouth, we 
can account for the gravel floor being crackled and burnt to a 
lake red colour, to a depth of 2 or 3 inches at the kiln end. 
Traces of charcoal were often found on it. Mr. Adams states 
that this reddening must be due to actual fire on the floor, and 
could not have been caused merely by raking out hot ashes. 
Red crackled flints were also found on the edge of the gravel 
sides of the stoke-hole up to 2 ft. above original floor-level. 

If the top of the kiln was broken down after each firing, we 
may suppose the two layers of red burnt clay found at the kiln 
end to represent debris from this source. 

Badly fired pottery was brought out of the kiln, and dumped 
in piles on the stoke-hole floor mostly at the sides. Some of the 
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white flagons were apparently carried out almost intact, and of 
these, five have been restored. In the case of pottery of the 
other four main classes, it was rare to find more than a few 
pieces of the same vessel close together. A great deal, however, 
was too crumbly to be recovered. No complete section of any 
one vessel of classes B, c, or D was found, and in the case of 
the solitary example of class £ from the back end of the stoke- 
hole the base has apparently fallen out in transit, being found 
at least 10 ft. nearer to the kiln. The larger pile of brown 
loamy clay was deposited not on the original stoke-hole floor, 
but on some 6 in. of debris including a dump of pottery. 

When the mortaria fragments from the base of level (c) came 
to be sorted out, three cases were found where contiguous pieces 
of a given vessel were of entirely different colours, some of the 
sherds having been exposed toa second firing. This can be ex- 
plained as the result of lighting fuel on a floor raised some 
15 in. above original level by accumulation of debris. 

Material from the side walls of the stoke-hole, whether 
these were entirely lined with clay or not, probably helped 
considerably to raise the level of the floor, whilst traces of char- 
coal, fragments of red burnt clay, and lumps of white clay were 
scattered through layer (c) right up to the top. It is only 
natural that some dozen sherds of contemporary extraneous 


pottery, i.e. Class G, should have found their way into this 
deposit. 


CONTEMPORARY FINDS FROM OTHER PARTS OF THE 
SETTLEMENT 

The gravel-pit in which the kiln was discovered has been 
under the writer’s observation since 1929, and a large amount 
of pottery has been obtained, partly from the workmen and 
partly by personal examination of pits and ditches. This 
collection has been re-examined in the light of the know- 
ledge obtained from the kiln, and other finds have been made 
subsequently. The sites next to be described were all within 
twenty yards of the kiln. 

Pits 8 anp 84. Probably some of the pottery debris was 
taken out of the stoke-hole, as two dumps containing some 400 
small sherds of white and pinkish flagons were found a few 
yards away. 

Pir 7. This was a small pit in which the workmen found 
wasters of classes a, B, and £, a piece of mortarium base fitting 
on to another piece found in the stoke-hole. With these were 
some fragments of a black Belgic plate and the greater part of 
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AN EARLY ROMANO-BRITISH KILN 1 


another mortarium (class 8). The latter is remarkable in having 
five holes subsequently made in its base. Being underfired, it 
was probably found not to be hard enough for its proper use, 
and it was consequently converted into a strainer. 

Three other sites have yielded kiln types other than wasters. 


CLASS F 


DITCH 12 | 
47 
46 
DITCH |4 


Fic. 6. Pottery from kiln stoke-hole, Class F, and from ditches 12 and 14 (3) 


Pir 4. This was a small pit dug out by the workmen in 
1931. It contained sherds of classes a, B, c, and £, first-cen- 
tury Samian fragments, two pieces of a black Belgic plate, and 
the greater part of a jar with countersunk handles. 

Dircu 12. In August 1933 the men exposed the end of a 
ditch. In it they found: (i) A Samian cup, form 24/25. Stamp 
ANIA retrograde. (ii) A cup of buff-coloured sandy micaceous 
ware with three rows of applied leaves. Mr. Hawkes describes 
this as a copy of the imported glazed cups found on Claudian 
sites. (iii) A neck of a large pinkish jug with buff slip (no. 44). 
(iv) Several fragments of black coarse wares. 
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The rest of the ditch was subsequently dug out by the 
writer. It proved to be 15 ft. long, and its bottom was 3 ft. 2 in. 
below the surface. For the section of the ditch, see fig. 3. 
The surface soil to 1 ft. 8 in. was sterile. The ditch filling con- 
sisted of dirty gravel, which became clayey towards the base. It 
appears to have been deliberately filled up within a comparatively 
short period, since fragments of one vessel (no. 49 below) were 
found at all levels in the ditch filling. 


CONTENTS OF DITCH 12 
(from depth 1 ft. 8 in. to 3 ft. 2 in.) 


Class A: Fragments of 3 whitish flagons and 1 pinkish flagon. 

Class B: 1sherd. 

Class C: 11 bead rims. In some cases the bead rim projects, in others 
it is flush with the general curve of the pot. 

Class E: Large pieces of 2 jars, one of which has the body smoothed 
vertically. 

All the sherds of classes c and £ are black or brownish black, none 
having the reddish crumbly surface of those from the kiln. 

Also, Fine wares of same clay as white flagons: 1 lid (no. 45). 
Fine sandy red wares: 1 jug neck (no. 46). One similar rim frag- 

ment was found in the stoke-hole. 


Coarse wares black or brownish-black: 
2 countersunk handles. 
2. bead-rim bowls, one with thin walls, and five perforations in the 
base. 
1 bowl with outcurving rim similar to no. 40. 
1 bead rim with internal thickening (no. 47): diameter 13 in. 
1 flat bowl with three shallow grooves (no. 48). 
3 hollow spread bases (like no. 42). 
I foot-ring. 
2. bases, beaded. 


Red coarse sandy ware: 30 pieces of a large vessel with inturned 
reeded rim (no. 49). <A series of holes about 1 in. apart have 
been made on the inside of the rim before firing. 

Extraneous pottery: 2 small sherds of Samian; 1 sherd, amphora. 

Miscellanea: Fragment of greensand quern ; a few lumps of mixed 

red and grey clay (as from stoke-hole); horse’s teeth; burnt 

debris and red burnt flints. 


Ditcu 14. This ditch was dug out by the writer in March 
1934. It was 14 ft. long and 3 ft. 4 ins. deep (see section of 
ditch in fig. 3). The surface soil was sterile down to 2 ft. The 
filling was of similar character to ditch 12. 
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CONTENTS OF DITCH 14 
(from depth 2 ft. to 3 ft. 4 in.) 


Class A: 1 neck and rim piece of pinkish-white flagon with five 
cordons; 2 sherds of white flagon. 

Class B: 1 sherd. 

Class C: 2 bead rims, one flush, the other projecting. 

Class E: 2 jar rims, one with vertical lines on neck. 

Also, Samian: 1 sherd, form 15/17 (Claudius-Nero). 

Coarse wares, black or brownish-black: 

1 shallow bow] with bead rim (almost flush) and foot-ring (no. 50). 
Base perforated by six or more holes. Surface smoothed. 

1 bowl with external ledge and foot-ring (no. 51). Central zone 
has rough surface; upper and lower zones and vertical lines 
on central zone slightly smoothed. Three perforations in base. 
The ware is black, and appears to contain much charcoal. 

1 jar base with three perforations (perhaps class k). 

2 plate fragments with moulded rim (no. 52). Reddish-brown 
surface with dark grey body. Surface smoothed. 

1 bead rim with internal thickening, similar to no. 47. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence from the stoke-hole makes it clear that classes 
A to E of the pottery are contemporary. It is interesting to 
note that while the bead-rim pots, the bowls with roll rim, and 
the jars with straight neck and everted rim are La Téne III 
types, the flagons and mortaria are new forms introduced from 
the Romanized continent. The vessels placed for convenience 
in a separate class Fr are for the most part only represented 
by one example of each type, but the additional evidence of 
ditches 12 and 14, which also contained examples of classes a, B, 
c, and £, warrants the assumption that some types in class F 
were being regularly made side by side with classes a to E. 

The evidence is set out in the form of a table, showing the 
numbers of vessels represented in the stoke-hole and ditches. 
Workmen’s finds are excluded. 


Type.  Stoke-hole. Ditch 12. Ditch 14. 


Bead-rim bowls no. 39 I I I 
Countersunk handles’ 


2 ° 
Hollow spread base no. 42 2 3 fe) 
Bead rim with internal thickening no. 47 ° I I 


DATE OF THE KILN 


Reasons have been given for supposing that layers (d) and 
(c) accumulated in the stoke-hole whilst the kiln was still in use. 


* The workmen also found one example in Pit 4. 
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Layer (c) produced a coin of Caligula and extraneous pottery 
datable between a.p. 35 and 75. Layer (4) contained a few 
sherds derived from the kiln and some dozen pieces of what 
appear to be contemporary wares. It is probably safe to assume 
that the kiln belongs to some period during the third quarter of 
the first century. Coins of Caligula are abundant on Claudian 
sites (e.g. at Colchester), and while an upper limit of date about 
A.D. 40 is not impossible, there is no reason for supposing that 
the kiln precedes the Roman conquest of a.p. 43 and the 
following years. The mortarium-type (class B) is a degenerate 
version of the wall-sided form that need not be expected much 
earlier than a.p. 50, while none of the other forms requires an 
earlier date. The bead-rim vessels (class c) are indeed of the 
pre-Conquest family, but for evidence of their prevalence in 
the district in early Roman times we need go no farther than 
the dated Cogdean urn (p. 55). On the other hand, the well- 
known characteristics of Flavian times are not on the whole per- 
ceptible, and a date between a.p. 60 and a.p. 70 or 75 at latest 
seems to offer the most acceptable lower limit for the kiln. 

Thus a central date for its activity may be taken in the de- 
cade a.D. 50-60, with extreme limits of a further decade or so 
before and after. 

With the kiln the other deposits described in the vicinity 
must be closely associated in point of date, in view of the 
pottery found in them. 

Since both ditches contain examples of classes a, B, c, and £, 
they are in all probability of the same age, and it is reasonable 
to infer that all the pottery illustrated in this paper belongs to 
one period. 

This part of the Corfe Mullen settlement seems to have been 
completely abandoned along with or soon after the kiln, since 
no pottery of the later occupation was found on any of the sites 
described. 

Note on bead rims. Whereas all the bead rims found in the 
stoke-hole were of the projecting type, the ditches yielded a 
few examples in which the bead was flush with the general 
curve of the pot. 

Stoke-hole. Ditchr2. Ditch 14. 
Bead rims, projecting 25 7 i 


Thus it appears that the two types are contemporary at 
Corfe Mullen. 


* Another pit, excavated by the writer in 1930, contained 1 bead rim of each 
type, a countersunk handle, and other native wares. 
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In the Durden collection at the British Museum there is a 
bead-rim pot which was found at Cogdean, Dorset. It contained 
burnt bones, fragments of two glass phials, and a coin of 
Claudius a.p. 41-2." Inquiries make it practically certain that 
this urn was one of several found only some 300 to 400 yards 
away from the kiln, on one side or other of the Roman road on 
the south side of the railway (see fig. 1). It is interesting 
to reflect that this urn was probably made in the kiln here 
described. 

Note on flagons. Whitish and buff one-handled flagons have 
been found at the Hamworthy settlement on Poole Harbour by 
Mr. H. P. Smith. All of these have a conical neck, with the 
narrowest point immediately below the cordons, and most of 
the necks have an angular junction with the body. In contrast 
to these, class a flagons, of which no. 1 is typical, have a hollow 
neck, narrowing for a short distance downwards, and then 
widening out gradually into the body of the vessel. Thomas 
May’ suggests that the type with the angular junction is the 
earlier, and local evidence seems to bear out this surmise. One 
would expect earlier forms at the coastal settlement of Ham- 
worthy, and moreover the flagons from that site are of a differ- 
ent clay from those at Corfe Mullen, and may well be imported. 
No. 34 from the stoke-hole, layer (d), and no. 44 from ditch 
12, somewhat resemble the Hamworthy flagons in the form of 
their necks. 

Note on omphalos (no. 43). The omphalos occurs in Hengist- 
bury class B pottery, which when first discovered was tentatively 
placed in the fourth or third century B.c. I understand, how- 
ever, from Mr. Hawkes that dates as late as the first century 
have more recently been proposed for it. The example found 
in the kiln appears to be a survival. 


* See Hawkes and Dunning in Archaeological Fournal, \xxxvii, 286. 
* Pottery found at Silchester, p. 47. 
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Early Man in Norfolk.—One of several flint implements recently 
found by Mr. J. E. Sainty below the Cromer Forest-bed is here illustra- 
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Front (a), top (4), left (c), base (¢), and right (¢) views of 
implement from Sheringham (4) 


ted with his permission, a full report on the series being reserved for the 
next Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia. It is a massive 
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‘end-scraper ’ (for want of a better name), § in. long and weighing 22 oz. 
Av. The surface looks as if it had been covered with black lead, a con- 
dition apparently due to contact with peat, and the edges and ridges are 
slightly dulled. The under-face is a plain fracture, slightly dressed near 
the nose and with enough of the bulb remaining to prove it a flake. Bold 
vertical flaking from the under-face can be traced nearly all round, and 
the narrow butt-end is roughly shaped. Traces of the matrix remain at 
the foot of the broad end, and the main ridge along the top is much 
battered. It is not a core-tool, and therefore not an ancestor of the hand- 
axe, but an earlier and independent type, as it came from a freshly 
exposed patch of the stone-bed about 50 yds. east of the most easterly 
concrete groyne at Sheringham; and the stone-bed lies on the chalk, 
sometimes below the Forest-bed and at other points below remains of the 
Weybourne Crag (J. Reid Moir, The Antiquity of Man in East Anglia, 
p. 41). The bone-bed is now considered to be the residue of the Tertiary 
land-surface, spread out by the advancing Crag sea and buried beneath 
the latter’s marine deposits. There can be little doubt as to the human 
workmanship of the flint in question, and others have been recovered 
from the same deposit ; so that the presence of man considerably prior to 
the Cromer Forest-bed may be taken as proved, and the occurrence of ruder 
human work at a still earlier date rendered more credible. The Cromer 
Forest-bed was for long considered the lowest limit of the Pleistocene 
and of human existence in this or any other country. 


Palaeoliths from Farnham.—As a sequel to the note on the terrace- 
gravels of Farnham, Surrey (Antig. Fourn. xiv, 422), our Fellow Major 
A. G. Wade sends the following information regarding the stratification 
of the gravel on the terrace immediately north of St. Peter’s church, 
Wrecclesham, 14 miles south-west of Farnham railway-station. This ° 
terrace is next below the plateau, the surface level being 332 ft. O.D., or 
112 ft. above the nearest point of the river Wey. The 14 ft. section here 
photographed has produced many implements which were evidently i 
situ and are referable to distinct types; and three, found in a vertical line, 
are selected to show the sequence (marked in white on the photograph). 
On the Lower Greensand, at the base of the cutting, lay a roughly chipped 
ovate 54 in. long, unrolled, with speckled yellow patina, and a spur near 
the middle of its basil point, the last not an uncommon feature of St. 
Acheul ovates. About 8 ft. from the surface, in gravel with much iron 
deposit and beds of sand, was an exceptional implement 9 in. long with 
fine tapering point, slightly flattened on one face in the style of La 
Micoque and comparable to the Henley specimen in the British Museum 
Stone Age Guide, 3rd ed. pl. ut. It is complete but fractured, and has 
a yellow-brown patina. Ina kind of Boulder-clay 2 ft. from the surface 
was found a finely worked ‘point’ or double side-scraper 4 in. long, 
of bluish grey patina with a large patch of white crust, exactly correspond- 
ing in form and colour to some from the brick-earth at High Lodge, 
Mildenhall, Suffolk (Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, iii, 378). The same 
industry is represented in Mr. Henry Bury’s collection from the same 
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terrace, and four of his specimens resemble figs. 3, 6, 7, and 8 in the 
report just cited, pp. 375-6. It is permissible to conclude that the deposits 
on this terrace (next below the plateau) began in St. Acheul times and 
ended during the transition from the Clacton to the Le Moustier industry, 


Wrecclesham Church, 


Surface 332 ft. O.D. 
Soil. 


Clay with High Lodge 
implement. 


Stratified gravel. 


Rafts of sand and clay 
with ferruginous coating, 


Pointed hand-axe. 


Stratified gravel. 


Implement lying on 
Lower Greensand. 


Base level 318 ft. O.D. 


Stratification at Wrecclesham, Farnham 


the High Lodge series having been called the earliest Le Moustier flints 
in existence, but now classified as Clacton III (the Upper or developed 
Clacton type according to the Abbé Breuil in Préhistozre, i, 160). Another 
analogy is the Hoxne sequence, comprising late St. Acheul hand-axes 
much like the large Farnham specimen, in gravel at the top of the Arctic 
lacustrine beds, and High Lodge types near the base of the brick-earth 
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above, the horizons being below the Upper Chalky Boulder-clay which 
is often equated with the Riss glaciation. It should be added that the 
three palaeoliths here recorded, with many others from Farnham, have 
been generously presented to the British Museum by Major Wade. 


Axe-head from Lincolnshire.—An interesting addition to a well-known 
but mysterious series is reported by our Fellow Mr. W. A. Cragg, who 
permits its reproduction. It is of the cushion type (Archaeologia, |xxv, 


Axe-head from Lincolnshire (2) 


104, fig. 46) and made as usual of a hard ornamental stone (a silicified 
banded ash, possibly from Snowdonia or the Lake district), similar to 
that quoted and to another in vol. lxix, pl. i, no. 8, p. 8, where its lead- 
ing features are discussed. These are the cylindrical perforations (evidently 
done with a metal tool and therefore presumably of the Bronze Age) and 
the intentionally blunted cutting-edge, suggesting a weapon of parade 
rather than a battle-axe. This treatment of the ends is not confined to 
the perforated axe-head, but has also been noticed on celts of more ordi- 
nary types (Antig. ‘Fourn. xii, 298) ; and two references will show that it 
is not peculiar to Britain, Bulletin Soc. préhist. frangaise, xxxi, 120-2, and 
Catalogue of Liege Museum, p. 124, fig. 116, no. 1 (a cushion axe-head 
from Tongres). ‘The newly discovered specimen came from the surface 
of a sugar-beet field half a mile west of Threekingham (or Threcking- 
ham) and thirteen miles north-west of Spalding. It is 4-7 in. long, 1-7 in. 
wide, with a perforation 0-6 in. in diameter, and weight of 9} oz. Av. 
The faces are convex in both directions and the sides are slightly squared, 
perhaps a reminiscence of the dolmen-period celt. The Orkneys and 
Shetlands appear to be the head-quarters of this type, and an article on 
the subject will appear in the next Proceedings of the Scottish Antiquaries. 


Bronze Age burial in Leicestershire-—There is a useful association in 
the pit-burial reported by our Fellow the Duke of Rutland; and the two 
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Fic. 1. Bronze bracelet from Knipton (?) 
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Fic. 2. Pattern on bracelet from Knipton (4) 


Beaker from Knipton, Leicestershire 
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objects found together are illustrated. The bronze bracelet (fig. 1) was 
found immediately under the beaker (fig. 3) in 3 ft. of soil over the iron- 
stone bed, now being mechanically removed, in a field (no. go) about 
seven furlongs south-west of Knipton church (25 in. O.S. map, Leics. 
VII, 12) and nearly two miles south of Belvoir Castle. The bronze was 
1 in. wide and the outside diameter 2} in. ; it is engraved on the outer 
face (fig. 2) in the same style as one found on the arm of a skeleton in a 
barrow at Normanton, Wilts. (Evans, Bronze, fig. 480; Archaeologia, xliii, 
469, fig. 172). The date is now more precisely determined, as the 
beaker belongs to Abercromby’s A type, and has well-executed chevrons 
with a background of dotted lines produced by impressing a comb. After 
being repaired and completed, the height is 8? in. and maximum diameter 
6} in. The site is well within the area covered by type A and its deriva- 
tives (G. Clark’s map in Antiquity, 1931, p. 419), and it is clearly not a 
late example of the type, hence according to the ordinary view earlier 
than the majority of beakers in this country ; but doubts have been cast 
on the priority of the type by Prof. Gordon Childe (Zan, 1932, no. 102). 
His opinion published in 1924 (Archaeologia, Ixxiv, 176) was that the 
Beaker-folk arrived, apparently from two main sources, about 1900 B.c., 
and some date between that and 1700 B.c. should suit the Knipton burial. 
Close watch is being kept on the neighbourhood in the hope of revealing 
a cemetery of that period. 


Crouched skeleton from Chippenham, Cambridgeshire.—Mr. C. S. Leaf, 
F.S.A., sends the following note :—Recent 


ploughing on Mr. Simpson’s farm in the im 
parish of Chippenham, Cambridgeshire, has KA 
a 


revealed the sites of two levelled barrows. 
These are situated east of Isleham Plantation 
and close to the west side of the Chippen- 
ham-Freckenham road. As the field was 
about to be sown with sugar-beet it seemed 


advisable to make a test of each, because it == 
was clear that any interment must be ex- is | 
ceedingly close to the surface and might be {° ut 


destroyed by the beet-lifting machine at 
harvest. The cut made near the centre of 
the northern barrow (indicated by two con- 
centric chalky rings 40ft. and 6o0ft. in 
diameter) disclosed a cremation under a large 
inverted overhanging-rim urn. This rested 
on the chalk rock 2 ft. below the present 
surface, but the highest part of the urn had e 
already been much damaged by the tractor 
plough. No object was directly associated, Fic. 1. Crouched skeleton 
but a large unburnt flint scraper was found from Chippenham 

in the filling. 

A similar test was made of the southern barrow, which was indicated 
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by a rather faint chalky ring 60 ft. in diameter. The area enclosed by 
the ring had been so much ploughed away as to be slightly concave. At 
the approximate centre I found a skeleton lying on its back with its 


Fic. 2. Bronze dagger from 
Chippenham, Cambs. (3) 


knees up; it appeared to have 
been deposited on the old ground 
surface and there was no sign of 
a cist. With the skeleton were a 
bronze dagger and a perforated 
stone axe-hammer (see diagram, 
fig. 1). It is possible that the 
right hand was holding the haft of 
the axe-hammer (pl. 1x), which 
lay beyond the bronze dagger 
(fig. 2). Except for a single scrap 
of beaker near the skull and a 
small sherd of Bronze Age pottery 
in the filling, no pottery was asso- 
ciated with the burial. 

As the field was about to be 
drilled with sugar-beet I was 
forced to cease work at this point, 
but the Trustees of the Chippen- 
ham Estate and Mr. Simpson, the 
tenant of the farm, have kindly 
given permission for a thorough 
examination of both sites to be 
made later in the year. 

The axe-hammer' is a fine 
specimen of a type not very com- 
mon in this country. Its parallel- 
sided oval hole is of interest, as 
is the flattened oval form of the 
butt-end. The bronze dagger, of 
ogival form with mid-rib outlined 
by grooves, belongs to a type 
very rarely found in this region. 
Mr. R. S. Newall, in his list of 
‘Ogival bronze daggers with 
grooves and midrib or thickened 
at centre other than from hoards 


in England’ (Wilts. Arch. Mag. xlv, p. 448), gives only two from East 
Anglia (Methwold and Cressingham, both in Norfolk). Mr. Reginald 


* Dr. F. C. Phillips, of the Department of Mineralogy and Petrology, Cam- 
bridge, has kindly examined the axe-hammer, and says, ‘I regret that owing to 
the weathered condition, and the inability to examine optically in any way, it 
is impossible to give a definite description of the material of the axe-head. It is 
probably a fine-grained intermediate igneous rock, but this is not much more than 


a tentative suggestion.’ 
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Axe-hammer from Chippenham, Cambs. (3) 
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Smith, who has kindly examined the objects, tells me that he knows of 
only two parallels for the association of these forms of dagger and axe- 
hammer, namely the well-known finds from Snowshill, Gloucestershire," 
and Hove, Sussex.? As is not unusual, the East Anglian group is less 
rich than those from the south and west; the Snowshill group, found 
with a skeleton in a cist, included an axe-hammer, an ogival dagger, 
a spearhead of the earliest type, and a bronze pin, while the Hove burial 
had, in addition to an axe-hammer and dagger, a whetstone and an amber 
cup, and the whole inhumation was contained in a wooden coffin. 


Excavations on Pen Dinas Hill Fort, Cardiganshire, second season, 
1934.—Prof. C. Daryll Forde, Local Secretary, communicates the follow- 
ing note 

‘mcnatiaes on Pen Dinas, the Iron Age hill fort near Aberystwyth, 
Cardiganshire, were continued for nearly seven weeks in August and 
September last, under the direction of Prof. C. Daryll Forde. In 1933 
the eastern (inland) defences and south-eastern entrance to the fort had 
been investigated (see Antig. ‘Fourn. xiv, 1934, 57-9), and during the 
present season work was concentrated on the more complicated series of 
banks and gap ways where the defences of a large northern extension abut 
on the more strongly defended eminence comprising the southern fort. 

The excavations showed conclusively that in their earliest phase the 
fortifications were restricted to the small oval southern fort (with an area 
of about 54 acres). There was here no addition to the natural defence 
of precipitous slopes rising nearly 400 ft. from the sea and Ystwyth 
river on the west and south, but on the north defensive works were now 
shown to have curved round continuously from the east, and the main 
bank and ditch were of even greater dimensions to afford security from 
the flat plateau which extends for nearly 400 yds. away to the north. 
The bank was found to be standing at the present time to a vertical 
height of 10 ft. above original ground level, while the ditch had at one 
point been excavated through 8 ft. of bedrock. The revetment of the 
bank was particularly strong. It was found standing to a height of from 
3 to 4 ft. and must, from the quantity of fallen wall stones, have exceeded 
10 ft. in height. An inner revetment to this bank was traced for some 
distance at its strongest point. The counterscarp bank was found to be 
very weak but had apparently been partly removed in the course of modi- 
fications (fig. 1). 

At a later date the northern plateau was included in the defended area. 
For this purpose a stretch of curving ditch on the north-east side of the 
earlier fort was partly filled, and a strong walled bank was run out across 
it in a northerly direction. The revetment of this bank, which began 
against the upper part of the rock face of the earlier ditch (figs. 1 and 2), 
was found standing to a vertical height of 10 ft. at one point. A relatively 
shallow rock-cut ditch was excavated in front of it. At a distance of 
100 ft. northwards from its junction with the older bank the bank and 


Archaeologia, lii, 70. 
* Archaeological Fournal, xiii, 184; xv, 90; Archaeologia, \xi, 115. 
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ditch were, in the first place, interrupted by a wide 40-ft. drive way, and 
the ends of the interrupted bank were flanked on either side by semi- 
circular revetments. No evidence of an inner revetment of this bank was 
found, nor were there post-holes or other indications of defensive measures 
at the wide entrance. To the north of the gap the bank ran north and 


STONE REVETMENTS EXPOSED 
~~~ PROBABLE CONTINUATION OF REVETMENTS 
REVETMENTS PROBABLY DISMANTLED 
~~ ROCK LIPOF DITCHES CUT INTO BEDROCK 
-~-=> PROBABLE CONTINUATION OF DITCHES 
2 POST HOLES 


Fic. 1. Eastern entrances to Pen Dinas Fort, Aberystwyth 


west to enclose the landward sides of the plateau. It was, however, far 
weaker in character than the banks to the south. Now standing to a 
vertical height of only 5 ft. above ground level, with 3 ft. of revetting 
wall, on the outer side this bank was fronted by a relatively shallow ditch 
dug about 3 ft. into the original surface soil. 

In order to give access to the old southern fort from this newly en- 
closed area, a gateway was built by making a 15-ft. gap in the northern 
face of the older main defence. This gap was not, however, cut down to 
the level of the original ground surface, but sloped up on the lower filling 
of the bank itself. This gave a precarious foundation for the new wall- 
ing where this curved in to flank either side of the gate, and much of it 
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had collapsed. But the entrance was strengthened by a series of five mas- 
sive timber uprights whose large post-holes were found to have been dug toa 
depth of 3 or 4 ft. in the compacted rubble of earth and ™ rock (fig. 3). 
The flanking walls of this entrance 
which ran for over 10 ft. through =» 
the bank were, however, very well 
preserved. A rock-cut trench 20 ft. 
long and about 2 ft. wide and deep 
continued outside the entrances the 
line of the western flanking revet- 
ment. Fragments of decayed wood 
found at the upper end suggested 
that it was excavated for the 
erection ofa palisade. Immediate- 

ly behind the main bank, west of 
this gateway, extensive occupation 
levels were marked by two super- 
imposed floors of charred wood, 
about 6 in. thick. From these 
were recovered a stone spindle- 
whorl and a glass bead. ‘This 
globular bead 0-45 in. in diameter 

of almost colourless translucent 
glass is decorated with three spirals 

of yellow opaque glass threads. 
Mr. Horace Beck reports that it 

is a very rare type of eye bead of 
which specimens he believes to be 
identical have been found at Meare 

in Somerset and in Antrim, Ire- 
land. He considers it Iron Age in 
date. It may be noted that triple 
spiral glass beads in other colours 
have been discovered at Glaston- 
bury and at several continental 
La Téne sites. 

The wide outer gap leading into —- Fic. 2. Pen Dinas. Bank and rock- 
the plateau area was not left per- cut ditch of earlier defences of south fort 
manently. It was narrowed by a with revetment of later bank running 
series of new constructions built oUt over the half-filled ditch on right 
out as tongues from either side. 

It would appear that the gap was first narrowed from the north side to 
about 27 ft. by adding a tongue of bank ending in a semicircular revet- 
ment. Against this revetment two large narrow rock slabs were erected 
to stand close together against the wall for a height of 3 ft. A further 
tongue extending another 6 ft. into the gap was added subsequently. 
Finally all these constructions were buried by the reconstruction of the 
bank which was widened, extended a few feet more, squared off at 
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the entrance, and revetted with stone on all faces. At this time a square 
tongue of wall-faced bank was also added on the south side of the gate, 
and a series of four large timber uprights suitable for taking gates and 
a bridgeway were erected at the inner and outer corners of an entrance 
way which now had a minimum width of 12 ft. (fig. 1). 

Immediately within the addition at the south side of the gate. four stone 
packed post-holes set in a rectangle 7 ft. by 8 ft. and a stone hearth laid 
in clay were discovered. The hutment represented by these features was 

disposed in a manner suitable to 
serve as a guard chamber for the 
reconstructed gateway. 

This did not conclude the re- 
construction round this much 
renovated entrance. The final 
modification consisted in the 
widening of the bank to the south 
of it, that is, in the direction of 
the older fort. A revetment of 
large river pebbles and boulders 
was set to run out in a widening 
curve from the gate, and the 
space between the earlier revet- 
ment and this new face which 
covered the earlier shallow ditch 
was filled with rock rubble. This 
was apparently obtained from the 
new and deeper ditch over 7 ft. 
deep which was excavated in front 
of the new face. To consolidate 

Fic. 3. Pen Dinas: post-hole dug in this new filling larger rock slabs 

rubble down to rock on west flank of were laid to form buttresses a few 

inner gateway feet apart within the space to be 

filled, and the fine rubble tightly 

packed between them. These new constructions were traced for a dis- 
tance of over 40 ft. from the gateway. 

Several large corroded fragments of iron implements were discovered 
in the course of the work, also a piece of semi-cylindrical bronze binding 
together with a loom-weight and the bead and spindle-whorl referred to 
above. Although only a few small and indeterminate sherds were found 
the glass bead may prove to be a very valuable chronological indicator. 

The nature of the defences and the wide gap suggest that the secondary 
northern area of Pen Dinas fort was intended in the first place for the 
gathering of livestock, and a long trench carried across the area near the 
gate failed to yield any sign of human occupation. But it is clear that it 
was later found necessary to defend more strongly the northern fortifica- 
tions in the vicinity of the old fort, and the entrance was accordingly 


narrowed and gated, while the rampart was itself strengthened on the 
southern side. 
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A Field-Survey of some Dykes in Central Wales.—With the aid of a 
grant from the Board of Celtic Studies of the University of Wales Mr. N. H. 
Jerman, M.A., has during the past summer carried out a field-survey 
of some dykes in Central Wales which, with the exception of no. 1 below, 
were previously unrecorded. 

1. R.C.A.M. Rads. no. 379. A short valley dyke across a deep col, at 
the head of a small lateral valley draining into the R. Lugg, 1} miles 
west of Llangunllo, Radnorshire. It is different from the usual cross-col 
dyke * in that it is oriented at right angles to the line of the lateral valley, 
and not parallel to it. It probably represents an attempt to control the 
passage of traffic across the pass between the valleys. There is no ditch. 
(O.S. 6-in. Rads. XXII, SW.) 

2. Across a ridgeway on Radnor Forest, Rads., at a height of 1,980 ft. 
above sea-level, near Shepherd’s Well. A well-defined dyke of the cross- 
col type, joining the heads of two re-entrant ravines, and controlling the 
east-west traffic across the Forest. (O.S. 6-in. Rads. XXIV, NW.) 

3. Again across a ridgeway on Radnor Forest, where the high ground 
between Cefn y Grug and Cowlod is constricted by lateral ravines. It is 
of much smaller dimensions than either no. 1 or no. 2, and has a curved 
alignment. It may represent either a native imitation of a Saxon dyke or 
a territorial delimitation. (O.S. 6-in. Rads. XXIV, NW.) 

4. This dyke, which is essentially different from any of the above, was 
surveyed for 8 miles from a point 2$ miles north of Beulah village 
(O. S. 1-in., 79, Eg) in a south-westerly direction to the Towy river near 
Fanog farm (F5). The Towy is here the boundary between the counties 
of Brecon and Cardigan, but the dyke is known to extend for at least 
another 8 miles, again in a south-westerly direction, through Cardigan- 
shire into Carmarthenshire. It cuts across the tributary streams of the 
Irfon and Towy rivers which nearly all flow from NW. to SE., and 
traverses some of the most desolate country in Wales. The tributary 
valleys are narrow and deep so that their lateral streams flow in steep 
gullies down almost vertical slopes, and the stretches of dyke seem to have 
been constructed to connect the heads of these gullies across the tops of 
the intervening spurs. Its absence on the hill-sides and in the valleys 
together with the small scale in many parts (the height varies from 1 to 
5 ft.) suggests that its purpose was delimiting rather than defensive—the 
boundary line between the stretches of dyke being taken down the lateral 
stream to the main stream, down or up the main stream to another 
opposite-flowing lateral stream, and along this to its source ; from which 
point it is again taken up by the dyke. ‘This interpretation has some con- 
firmation in local tradition. The same lay-out and construction with ditch 
on the north side is shown along each stretch of the dyke so far as it has 
been surveyed, and the whole of the construction seems to have been 
part of a single scheme. 

A cistvaen and some unrecorded tumuli were also mapped during this 
survey, of which a full report will be published in Archaeologia Cambrensis. 

* For a description of these cross-col dykes, and a discussion of their purpose 
and period, see Fox in Arch. Camb., 1930, p. 59. 
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Oak Piles from the Peat in North Breconshire, Wales.—Mr. H. N. 
Jerman, M.A., reports that piles which appear beyond all doubt to have 
been pointed with an axe have been found at intervals during the last few 
years during peat-cutting operations in the turbary belonging to Trallwm 
Farm, Abergwesyn, Breconshire. They were discovered within an area 
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Oak piles from Breconshire 


of shallow peat (average depth 4 ft.) some 200 ft. long and 100 ft. broad, 
which lies in a small and shallow rock-basin ata height of 1,650 ft. above 
sea-level. On the 6-in. O.S. map (Brec. VII, SW.) the site is indicated 
by the ‘B’ of Cefn Blaen y Nant. 

Only one of those exposed is now in position, but one of the dis- 
coverers, Mr. Ben Felix of Trallwm, stated that all were in vertical 
positions when found, that the majority were in lines, and that one set of 
five was found in the lay-out shown in the diagram. The piles are of 
oak and two typical specimens are illustrated. 
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The position of the piles in the peat is most easily appreciated from 
the section, which, though drawn only from descriptions, may be taken as 
fairly reliable, since the information was given and the drawing made on 
the spot. 

Mr. Jerman suggests that these piles may represent long posts, possibly 
hut-poles driven 1 ft. into the ground, of which the remains have been 
prevented from decaying by the accumulation of peat over it. The position 
of the piles in the peat would thus afford a clue to their age, for the tops 
of the present remains would represent the approximate ground level at 
the period when the upper part decayed, and this level is very nearly that 
at which the transition from wood-yielding peat to pure peat occurs. 
This marked change in the nature of the deposit must indicate a climatic 
change from conditions favourable to woodland to those favourable to the 
formation of peat. This may be the change from sub-boreal continental 
conditions to sub-atlantic oceanic conditions which probably took place 
somewhere about the beginning of the first millennium B.c. in Wales. 
The erection of the piles would not precede their decay by more than 
fifty years, so that the remains may represent a woodland settlement of 
about 1000 B.c. 

Although a careful search was made in the surrounding peat when the 
piles were found, no signs of a floor, implements, pottery, nor any other 
portable finds which would help to check this presumptive dating were 
discovered. 

It is of interest to note that there is a tradition in the neighbourhood 
that the old site of Tregaron is now under the waters of Llyn Berwyn 
(O.S. 1-in. 79, D3), a mountain lake about 1,500 ft. above the sea, and 
that the bells of the old town can still be heard ringing in stormy times. 
This lake is high up on the moorland amid the peat bogs. 


Bone Trial-piece found in Southwark.—Mc . F . Cottrill sends the follow- 
ing :—The accompanying illustration has been traced from a coloured 
drawing now in the possession of the Guildhall, and it is published here by 
kind permission of the Guildhall Museum Committee. The original is 
signed A. H. Burkitt—presumably Alexander Horace Burkitt, F.S.A., 
who was interested in London antiquities about the middle of last century 
—and bears the following note: ‘Jaw-bone of an ox? Found in the 
City Stone Yard, Nov. 1847.’ The site of the City Stone Yard is now 
occupied by Hay’s Wharf, Tooley Street. Search for the bone itself has 
proved fruitless, but Burkitt’s carefully executed drawing may be regarded 
as an accurate record of it. He has shown both sides of the jaw-bone ; 
one side is reproduced here, while the two designs that appear on the 
other side are inset. In the ascending ramus there appears to be a hole, 
which cuts away part of one of the designs; possibly this was made for 
the purpose of suspension. 

A number of bone trial-pieces used by engravers have been found in the 
City (B.M. Anglo-Saxon Guide, fig. 142; Guildhall Mus. Catalogue, pl. L1, 
17; also three in the London Museum, two of them found at St. Mary 
Woolnoth and one in Cheapside). These are made out of pieces of rib, 
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and so are smaller than the piece under consideration, and they show 
interlacing patterns only. Similar interlacing patterns, including the duplex 
and triquetra, occur here, along with others enriched with acanthus. 
There is also one leaf of acanthus drawn separately. This latter motive 
suggests comparison with the ornamentation of MSS. of the Winchester 
School, while the naturalistic representation of an animal may be paralleled 
in a Psalter at Salisbury dated ¢. 969 (Palaeographical Society, 1st series, 
part XI, pl. 189). The device to the left of the hole is not unlike the 
ornamental hinges on the door of Noah’s Ark as drawn in the Caedmon 
MS. in the Bodleian Library (ébid., 2nd series, pl. 15). In the main 
these analogies would suggest the use of the bone as a trial-piece at some 
time in the latter part of the tenth century. 


A Kidney Dagger.—Mr. Frank Stevens sends the following :—There 
has recently come into the possession of the Salisbury Museum a kidney 


Kidney dagger in Salisbury Museum (4) 


dagger marked with the crowned M, with local associations. We are in- 
formed that it was picked up ‘on Whiteparish Hill, where some soldiers 
had their camp’ about 1810, by a little girl and her parents. She later 
became Mrs. Hurst, who as an old lady gave the dagger to Henry Light, 
a neighbour’s small boy, as a plaything, probably about 1873. He kept it 
until 1933, storing it for many years in his cowshed. 

The grip of the dagger appears to be of boxwood, octagonally faceted, 
swelling into a hemispherical pommel, the kidneys being carved out of 
the same piece of wood as the grip. There is a small hole at the end of 
the pommel in which the tang is visible. The stud which would have 
filled it has been lost. Iron wings cover the inner surfaces of the kidneys. 
The blade is of diamond section, the present length being 9g in., and the 
width at the base #in. On each side of the blade, 2 in. from the base, is 
inlaid a crowned M in copper. 

This dagger was submitted to Major ffoulkes, who considers it most 
probably English of about 1480. There is a very similar weapon in the 
Guildhall Museum, and two others marked with the crowned M are also 
known (see Antiq. Fourn. vii, 139), but daggers of this date and with this 
mark are very rare. 


Breiddin Hill Camp Excavations, 1934.—Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil re- 
ports that the year’s work was, for the most part, concentrated at the 
main entrance into the camp. This is of the incurved type, but is compli- 
cated by the fact that a rampart leads down from it on either side of the 
road of approach in a south-easterly direction. 
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It was found possible to plan the whole of this entrance, the limits of 
the ramparts being defined by the remains of stone revetment walls or 
their footings. Near the gate the local stone, which is not very suitable 
for the building of dry stone walling, was apparently considered insufhi- 
ciently stable. Some form of timbering had been employed to give support 
to the rampart, the main posts of this resting in holes, which were located. 
The gate itself was double, each half being hung from a pair of posts at 
the side and closing upon a central upright. Direct evidence for the date 
of this gateway was not forthcoming, but there can be no doubt of its 
pre-Roman origin. There was no evidence of reconstruction of any of 
its features. 

Guard chambers were not provided at any period of the camp. In their 
place there was a hut at the back of the incurve of the eastern rampart 
which showed three phases of occupation. The first hut, contemporary 
with the building of the rampart, was small and oval in shape. Only the 
stone footings of its wall remain, and much of the superstructure must 
have been of wood. This hut had been burnt, and the debris had fallen 
into a crevice between part of the hut and the rampart. It contained much 
burnt daub in an excellent state of preservation, but no pottery. 

The second phase is represented by another hut adjacent to the earlier 
structure. Its area was marked by a thin black layer, probably ordinary 
occupation debris, and by a series of post-holes on the margin of this 
layer. There were probably six post-holes, of which number four were 
cleared, and their position suggests that the hut was circular. Many hun- 
dreds of small bone fragments were found in the black layer with a small 
quantity of slag, a piece of a shale armlet, and at least one potsherd of 
Early Iron Age character. It is probable that this second hut, like the 
first, dates from the pre-Roman Iron Age: it plainly antedates the 
destruction of the rampart, which has been tentatively ascribed to the time 
of the Roman Conquest (see Interim Report of 1933 Excavation). 

Above the second hut is a thick sterile layer of earth, which indicates 
the accumulation of topsoil in a natural manner for a considerable period 
after the desertion of the site. Above this again is a dark layer represent- 
ing the third period of the occupation, which yielded many fragments of 
late Romano-British wares and sherds of native ware in imitation thereof. 
The latter resemble brick, but are certainly from vessels, and were proba- 
bly made on the hill. “They may be compared with some of the material 
from Mr. C. W. Phillips’s excavation of a hut group at Pant-y-Saer, 
Anglesey (Arch. Camb. 1934, 1), but, in the absence of any criterion of 
date at the present site, the question whether this ware was made during 
or after the Roman occupation must remain undecided. There are slight 
traces of a wall, which probably forms part of the hut of this period. 

Trenches were dug across two of the ancient field divisions on New 
Pieces, just outside the ramparts of the main camp. The results obtained 
support the conclusions arrived at by excavation, both in Carnarvonshire 
and in parts of England, notably in Sussex. The existing terraces are the 
natural outcome of primitive agriculture, and are not due to deliberate 
levelling of the hill-side. The fields must originally have been marked out 
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by low walls. In course of time, when ploughing caused the soil to travel 
downhill, the field walls, which run along the contour, were gradually 
heightened with stones, doubtless taken from the adjacent fields. By the 
time the fields went out of use a considerable amount of silt had accumu- 
lated against the uphill side of these walls. On the downhill side, however, 
ploughing had caused all the topsoil to disappear, and had probably removed 
also some of the hard subsoil. 


A St. Acheul Hand-axe from the Cromer Coast.—Mr. J. Reid Moir 
communicates the following note :— 

Though palaeolithic hand-axes of St. Acheul type have been found in 
great numbers in certain parts of south and east England, they are by no 
means common in the coastal region of north-east Norfolk. So far as 
can be ascertained, only eight examples have been recovered in this area— 
Bacton,' Eccles,? West Runton,* Cromer,4 Gresham 5 (three specimens), 
and Sidestrand.® To this list has now to be added a hand-axe of Early 
St. Acheul type, found by Mr. J. E. Sainty upon the beach at Overstrand, 
below high-water mark, and about 50 yds. east of the breakwater, and 
100 paces from the foot of the cliff. It is here illustrated with his 
permission. It is of flint, one face of which is black, the other a 
greenish-yellow colour. The specimen is considerably rolled and abraded 
(probably by modern sea-action), and exhibits incipient cones of percussion. 
It is 44 in. long, 3} in. wide, and 133 in. thick. It was probably derived, 
like those from Eccles and Sidestrand, either from the cliff deposits or 
from some bed underlying the beach, and eroded by marine action. They 
may have come from some accumulation later than the Cromer Forest 
bed, and the lower glacial beds which immediately overlie it. The specimens 
found at Cromer, West Runton, and Gresham are in a different category, 
for they were discovered im situ in beds of varying kinds which can in 
most cases be assigned to 2nd Inter-Glacial and to 3rd Glacial times. The 
Eccles specimen was picked up on the shore after a heavy scour of the beach. 
The implement is quite unabraded and retains its original black colour. 
It is of St. Acheul type, and its occurrence upon the shore at Eccles may 
be reasonably accounted for by supposing the specimen to have been washed 
out of a deposit underlying the beach at this spot. The unrolled condition 
of the implement (which is now exhibited in the Castle Museum, Norwich) 
makes it clear that the specimen had not been on the beach long before 
being discovered. In the Survey Memoir ‘The Geology of the Country 
around Cromer’, Clement Reid states, p. 87, that ‘At Eccles the First 
Till occurs on the foreshore beneath recent alluvium, but a quarter of a 
mile south of the Lighthouse it is cut out, or forced beneath the sea-level 
by a disturbance in the Contorted Drift’. Now, only recent alluvium and 


* Proc. P.8.E.A. iii, pt. li, p. 226, fig. 52a. 

* Maz, xxvi (1926), no. 42. 3, Maz, xxii (1922), no. 24. 

* Proc. P.8.E.A. vi, part i, p. 6, figs. 6 and 6a. 

5 Antiquity of Man in East Anglia (Camb. Univ. Press), pp. 65-6, fig. 30 
and pl. 1x. 

° Antig. Fourn. ix (1929), p. 8. 
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sand dunes cover the glacial beds mentioned at Eccles, and neither of 
these latter deposits accords at all well with the generally accepted view 
as to the geological horizon of the St. Acheul period. But we must suppose 
that the Eccles specimen came from one of these glacial deposits, as the recent 
alluvium and sand dunes seem out of the question. I must confess that the 
First Till seems an impossible provenance for a St. Acheul hand-axe, for all 
the available evidence goes to show that this deposit is definitely earlier. 


eres 


Hand-axe of Lower St. Acheul type found upon the beach at 
Overstrand, Norfolk (2) 


But what of the Contorted Drift? Until recently most archaeologists, 
like myself, would have regarded the occurrence of such a hand-axe in 
this accumulation as in the highest degree unlikely. But certain researches 
in the Contorted Drift are raising doubts upon this point. I have, in 
fact, already found im situ in this bed artifacts which do not seem to fit 
in with the generally accepted view as to its archaeological age. 


Two St. Acheul Blades.—Mr. J. Reid Moir communicates the follow- 
ing :—For many years past some archaeologists have suggested that the 
Solutré industry of Upper Palaeolithic times had its origin in the much 
earlier epoch of St. Acheul. It may be supposed that the thinness and fine 
workmanship of the blades of certain St. Acheul hand-axes gave rise to this 
supposition, or it may have originated in the discovery of specimens such 
as are described in this note. I am indebted to Dr. E. H. Willock of 
Exeter and Mr. J. B. Calkin of Bournemouth for the opportunity of de- 
scribing the two blades here figured (figs. 1 and 2). 
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The first was acquired with a large number of beautiful hand-axes of 
St. Acheul date, from the 100-ft. terrace of the Thames Valley at Swans- 
combe. Dr. Willock informs me that the blade, which, with the other 
specimens, was found by workmen, came in 1932 almost certainly from 
Rixon’s pit, where considerable numbers of St. Acheul hand-axes have been 
recovered, comparable in coloration, technique, and condition to the figured 


\\ 


Fic. 1. St. Acheul blade from r1oo-ft. terrace 
of the Thames at Swanscombe (32) 


specimen. Evidently made from a flake, it is bluntly pointed at both ends, 
and shows flake-scars over the whole of both surfaces. It is unabraded, 
exhibits a number of ‘ resolved’ flake-scars, and possesses a well-marked 
sinuous edge. Its colour is chocolate brown fading to yellowish-green. The 
specimen is 5 in. long, 2%; in. wide, and 38 in. thick. The other blade 
(fig. 2), in the possession of Mr. J. B. Calkin, was found by a workman 
in the Cogdean pit, Corfe Mullen, Dorset. The gravel at this place lies 
in the Stour Valley at about 200 ft. O.D. and from it and neighbouring 
pits have been recovered a number of St Acheul ovates, some of them in- 
distinguishable in appearance and condition from the present blade. The 
section at the Cogdean pit shows up to 11 ft. of gravel resting on Eocene 
sand, and the specimen was found in situ at 7 ft. from the surface. The 
upper portion of the deposit is contorted, and would appear to have been 
subjected to some movement during a period of low temperature. The 
Cogdean blade is made from a piece of tabular flint, as cortex is observable 
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upon both surfaces. It is slightly rolled, and exhibits some incipient cones 
of percussion, and what are known as ‘quick-silver’ markings. The 
blade is honey-coloured with a very faint bluish tint, and possesses almost 
straight cutting edges. It is bluntly pointed at one end and rounded at 
the other, the ‘controlled’ flaking being typical of late St. Acheul times. 
The specimen is 44 in. long, 24; in. wide, and 33 in. thick. 

The maker of the Cogdean blade intended to make this type, as the 
piece of tabular flint selected is too thin for an ordinary hand-axe. It 
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Fic. 2. St. Acheul blade from gravel 
at Corfe Mullen, Dorset (2) 


would appear also that the form of the Rixon’s pit blade was evidently in- 
tentional, as the flake from which it was produced could never have been 
much thicker. The two specimens suggest that the St. Acheul people 
occasionally produced blades equalling in symmetry and workmanship 
some of those made in Early Solutré times. But whether this establishes any 
actual physical relationship between the men of St. Acheul and Solutré 
must remain at present a matter of opinion only. 

‘The Cogdean and Swanscombe blades are probably to be relegated to 
late St. Acheul times, and to the Inter-Glacial epoch intervening between 
the second and third glaciations of Eastern England. 


A medieval bridle-bit.—The iron bridle-bit with brass cheek-pieces 
illustrated here was found near the Westminster end of the Thames Em- 
bankment at a depth of 15 ft. The mouth has two straight pieces 2:8 in. 
in length with a central link of horseshoe shape, from which now hangs 
a series of pendants. The cheek-pieces each measure 4:3 in. by 3:2 in., 
and are decorated with horses in openwork. The dating is somewhat diffi- 
cult. Cheek-pieces with horses are well known, and have been given 
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NOTES -- 


dates ranging from the Early Iron Age to the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury, or even later. Many come from Irish sites, and a number are pre- 
served in the Dublin Museum. One of these was published by the late 
Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong, who provisionally assigned it to the Hallstatt 
period (Fournal R. Soc. Antig. Ireland, vol. xxiv, p. 125). Debased ex- 


Medieval bridle-bit (4) 


amples were illustrated in our Proceedings, xxx, 188. The present 
example can hardly be earlier than the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
Before the medieval period the mouth consists of a single piece or (more 
commonly) two linked pieces, as in later centuries. The horseshoe centre- 
piece, however, does not seem to be found before the fifteenth century. 
The British Museum piece does not look composite, and a late date is 
therefore indicated for the cheek-pieces discussed, which when found 
loose, as in Ireland, have a misleading appearance of antiquity. 


Rectangular Enclosures: a note on Mr. Leeds’s paper.—Mrt. O. G. S. 
Crawford contributes the following :— 

With reference to the very interesting paper by Mr. Thurlow Leeds 
published in the Antigquaries ‘Fournal for October 1934, pages 414-16, it 
may be suggested that the rectangular enclosures there described might 
possibly be connected with the so-called Stonehenge cursuses. Actually 
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there are two cursuses immediately north of Stonehenge, one large and 
one small. Neither of them has obtained the attention that it deserves, 
and the larger was unfortunately damaged by ploughing during the war 
and subsequently by encroachment upon its northern side by ‘ Larkhill’ 
—an encroachment I would add which was perfectly unnecessary, and 
might have been avoided had the designers consulted the Office of Works 
before laying out the area. 

It has actually been assumed that these cursuses belong, so to speak, to 
Stonehenge, but this is of course a mere assumption. It is probable that 
the association has lingered on because of that branch of the avenue shown 
by Sir Richard Colt Hoare on his plan aiming at the middle portion of 
the larger cursus. It is, however, exceedingly doubtful whether this 
branch of the avenue ever had any real existence. There are no signs of 
it on air-photographs, and investigations on the ground have been made 
almost impossible by the selection of this area as an outlet for the sewage 
from Larkhill. 

It will be noticed on the plan published by Sir Richard Colt Hoare 
(Ancient Wilts. 1812, i, 170) that these cursuses are closely associated 
with groups of barrows. There are two small round barrows in the west 
end of the smaller cursus, and a long barrow parallel with the east end of 
the larger. It seems at least as likely that the cursuses are to be connected 
with the barrow groups as that they are connected with Stonehenge, though 
of course these possibilities are not mutually exclusive. 

The name cursus was first applied to the monuments near Stonehenge 
by William Stukeley with the idea that they were used for racing. This 
explanation has always appeared to me to be quite a reasonable one, 
although, of course, their purpose must remain purely a matter of guess- 
work. In support of Stukeley’s suggestion I would point out that funeral 
games are recorded in Homer and in other ancient authorities ; and in 
view of the fact that there are distinct analogies between certain of our 
barrow burials and the burial customs recorded in Homer, it seems justi- 
fiable to cite the evidence of Homer in support of this particular theory. 
Against this, however, must be mentioned the fact that had they been 
used for sports one would not expect to find burials actually inside en- 
closures. There is a third somewhat similar earthwork in Dorset, which 
is called on the map ‘ British trackway’; it runs from near Pentridge to 
the neighbourhood of Thickthorn Down. Its actual verifiable length is 
about 34 miles, but it is highly probable that it extends at least another 
mile and three-quarters. Whether these parallel lines serve the same pur- 
pose as those already mentioned cannot of course be decided. The bank 
and ditch in this instance are very much bigger than in the case of the 
Stonehenge cursuses. The only thing that is certain is that the whole 
affair is much older than the Iron Age village on Gussage Hill, since it is 
obliterated by the remains of this village and its associated fields. 

_ One hopes that Mr. Leeds’s article will call attention to a class of 

objects which has hitherto been badly neglected, and a little judicious 
excavation at the right spot might, as Mr. Leeds suggests, lead to interest- 
ing results. 
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Gold ring from London: Mrs. R. E. M. Wheeler writes that our 
Fellow Prof. E. H. Minns has suggested to her that the inscription on the 
gold ring published in the Antiguaries Fournal (1934), vol. xiv, p. 431, 
should read bettit - maybe - gwen: wil, He thinks the dialect to be 
North Country. The c-like flourishes on the t’s and g may be paralleled 
on the Pembroke College, Cambridge, Anathema cup, 1497 (t), and on 
the Foundress’s cup belonging to the same college (g). 


Bronze bull’s-head escutcheon from Westmorland.—Small groups of hut- 
foundations,. generally circular but sometimes more or less oblong in 
plan, are a well-known feature of the archaeology of the ‘highland zone’. 
They are not necessarily all of one period, but may be equated generally 


Bull’s-head escutcheon from Westmorland (4) 


with the groups of timber-hutments which are ascribable to the millennium 
§00 B.C.—A.D. 500 in the ‘lowland zone’. In Westmorland a number of 
these upland farmsteads or villages has survived in recognizable form, but 
only in one instance—at Ewe Close, near Crosby Ravensworth (Cumb. 
and West. Arch. Soc. Trans. n.s., viii, ix, xxxiii)—has sufficient excavation 
been carried out to indicate a period (Romano-British) for at least some 
part of the occupation. Even casual discoveries on these sites are therefore 
of sufficient interest for separate publication, and attention may be drawn 
in this connexion to a bronze object (here illustrated) now belonging to 
Mr. F. Dickinson of Heversham, Westmorland. It was found many years 
ago by Mr. Dickinson’s father on a hut-village site 13 miles west of 
Kirkby Lonsdale, on the road to Hutton Roof, and is a bull’s-head 
escutcheon of a type usually attributed to the first or early second century 
A.D. The horns are broken at the ends but probably terminated in the 
knobs normal to the type; for the rest, the workmanship is inferior to 
that of other examples, and indicates provincial Roman influence rather 
than the Celtic tradition with which the type is usually associated. For 
that reason, and in consideration of its northerly situation, it may perhaps 
belong to a period somewhat later than the half-century (c. A.D. 100-150) 
when Celtic elements dominated much of the metalwork of the north. 
The head is so bad, however, that no stress can be laid upon this argu- 
ment, and it is only safe to say that the second century is a likely central 
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date. For other bulls’ heads of this general class, see Proc. Soc. Ant. xxi, 
133; Arch. Camb. 1913, p. 195; and Lvdney Report, p. 75. 


Fohn Coogis.—Mr. O. F. Morshead, Librarian, Windsor Castle, 
writes :—Possibly you may care to print the following addition to the 
valuable papers on John Coogiis by the late Mr. Phillips and Mr. Alfred 
Jones. It occurs in a MS. Household Book of Prince George of Denmark 
which has just been added to the Royal Library. 

Whitehall October 30th 1685. 
Present Sr. Benjamin Bathurst and Sr. Philipp Lloyd. 
ORDERED 
That there be paid to Mr. John Coogiis an Allowance of ffourty pounds 
p-Ann, for Burnishing, Cleansing, and Mending Their Roy!! Highnesse’s Plate, 
and all Repairs It shall want, Except new Work, whiche is to Beginne from 
ye 25th day of December 1685 and to be paid Quarterly untill further Order. 


The British Film Institute-—The Scientific Research Panel of the 
British Film Institute is endeavouring to obtain information regarding 
the extent to which the cinematograph has been used by scientific research 
workers, the difficulties which have been encountered, and how these 
have been met. It is also hoped to compile a list of films made by 
individuals, especially with regard to scientific observations and experi- 
ments, which have not been put into circulation through the ordinary 
commercial channels. Fellows who may be able to supply any informa- 
tion are requested to communicate direct with the Secretary of the British 
Film Institute, 4 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Technical details, 
such as type of camera used, etc., will be welcomed. 

When this information has been collected it is proposed to compile a 
memorandum showing the progress made, drawing attention to the ways 
in which films might be used, giving information regarding special appara- 
tus available, and indicating how scientific research could be served by a 
greater use of this medium. 
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Reviews 


The Roman Wall in Scotland. By Sir Georck Macponatp. x 6. 
Pp. xvi+ 492. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1934. 30s. 


Students of the Roman Imperial period, both in this country and on 
the continent, have looked forward with keen interest to the completion 
of this revised and largely rewritten edition of Sir G. Macdonald’s Roman 
Wall in Scotland. ‘Vheir anticipations have not been disappointed, for 
here we have not only a lasting monument to the author’s scholarship and 
practical field-work, but also an authoritative treatise that will be the 
subject of consultation and reference for many years to come. A balanced 
consideration of the written word and of archaeological detail is an 
essential to any history of the Roman occupation of Britain. In the 
author, we all recognize the happy combination of scholar and archaeo- 
logist. 

During the course of the 23 years which have elapsed since the publi- 
cation of the first edition of this work, our knowledge of the Antonine 
Wall has greatly increased, and this advance has been due, in large 
measure, to the untiring investigations of the author. Some idea of the 
additional material now available may be gleaned from the fact that, not- 
withstanding a larger format, the pages of text have increased from 413 to 
492; so also, the plates from 56 to 80, and the text-illustrations from 16 
to 57. The pages of this work are replete with carefully described and 
closely argued material and all its sections are worthy of methodical study. 
Those on the ‘ Literary Tradition’, the ‘ Organization of the Roman 
Army ’, and the ‘ Roman Frontier Policy and Frontier Posts’ are of par- 
ticular interest to students of the imperial period. 

The Antonine Wall—this defensive line or /imes of some 37 miles 
with its forts placed on an average at a little more than 2 miles apart—is 
the subject of exhaustive description and analysis. The method of con- 
struction of the Vallum and its forts, its period and the evidence for re- 
construction on, at least, two occasions are all ably dealt with ; as also the 
probability of some temporary abandonment of the /imes following one (or 
more) of the disasters to which it was subjected (see pp. 478-9). With 
regard to its period, the evidence for its foundation is definite, that for its 
abandonment less certain. The question of the interrelationship of the 
Hadrianic and Antonine walls will, no doubt, be the subject of further 
investigation, but, at present, the balance of evidence appears to be defi- 
nitely in favour of Sir George Macdonald’s view that the Scottish /imes 
was evacuated about a.p 185. Amongst the many important results of 
the author’s investigation may be mentioned the demonstration that the 
Antonine Wall was not a murus cespiticus throughout its whole length, 
that part east of the penetrating road to Camelon and Ardoch having 
been constructed of earth and clay and not of turves, as in the case of its 
longer western portion. All the excavated forts have earthen defences, 
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with the exceptions of Balmuildy and Castlecary whose walls were of 
stone, a striking illustration of the tendency to revert to the earlier or 
Flavian type of fortification in the Antonine period. We should there- 
fore be prepared to meet this class of defence at other sites of mid or late 
second-century date. The majority of these forts abutted directly on to 
the Vallum, which served as their northern defence. It is therefore not 
surprising that the ditches of these Antonine caste//a ended immediately 
short of the wall, as is shown in the excellent plans which illustrate this 
work. The evidence for the existence of earlier or Agricolan praesidia, 
which is quite definite at a number of sites, constitutes an interesting 
verification, as is usual in the archaeology of the period, of the status of 
‘Tacitus as an historian of primary authority, notwithstanding some 
occasional rhetorical exaggeration. 

The many problems presented by the distance-slabs, which are without 
definite parallel in the Roman world, are thoroughly discussed. Broadly 
speaking, they tell us that all three Britannic legions were engaged 
in the construction of the Wall in the reign of Antoninus Pius. The 
representation of the suovetaurilia on the Bridgeness distance-slab is par- 
ticularly interesting as occurring on the outskirts of the Empire and as 
demonstrating the ‘ one-ness’ of that Empire. It is crudely executed, as 
compared with similar representations on Trajan’s column. The pelta- 
shaped ornaments, so characteristic of many distance-slabs, are, no doubt, 
as the author points out, a fashion of the time; perhaps we ought to add, 
as applied to stone. We find pe/tae on Roman red-glazed ware as early as 
the first two decades of the first century, in the work of the Arretine 
potter M. Perennius Bargathes, and they are of frequent occurrence on 
* Sigillata’ of the Trajanic period. 

The authoritative character of this work invites comment on a few 
questions which the reviewer finds himself unable to regard from quite 
the same angle as that adopted by the author. It therefore seems advis- 
able that where there are legitimate grounds for a difference of opinion, 
they should be stated. 


(1) Perdomita Britannia et statim missa : The author asks (p. 2) whether 
this passage from the Histories means anything more than that Agricola’s 
advance was stayed at the moment when the prize (the complete conquest of 
Britain) was actually within his grasp. But the context makes it practi- 
cally certain that the reference is to disaster in Britain. Tacitus was writing 
of actual events which occurred before the accession of Nerva a.p. 96 
(Hist. i). In his summary of them (Hist. ii) we find the rhetorical statement 
that ‘ Britain was thoroughly subdued and immediately let go”. Now, all the 
recorded events can be substantially verified. It is therefore highly probable 
that this exaggerated lament embodies an element of truth and that some 
time before a.p. 96 the Roman garrisons in Scotland had been wholly or 
largely withdrawn. The archaeological evidence from North Britain is 
entirely consistent with this reading of the passage. When Tacitus wrote 
that Agricola handed over a peaceful and safe province to his successor ' 


* Quoted p. 3. 
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(Agric. 40), he referred to a specific date, that of Agricola’s recall, a.p. 
84/85; a long-continued state of peace is not implied. We cannot say 
how long Britain continued in an undisturbed condition, but, as Sir 
George points out (p. 3), it was sufficiently peaceful at, or about, a.p. 86 
to permit of a reduction of its garrison by one legion and probably some 
auxiliary troops.’ Of one thing we may be certain; it is that the de- 
pletion of its garrison contributed largely to the conditions which made 
evacuation of Britain, north of the Cheviot, a necessity. According to 
this view, the two passages, Agric. 40 and Hist. ii, are complementary 
rather than contradictory. 

When discussing the reasons for the recall of Agricola and the reversal 
of the forward policy in the north, attention should be drawn to the fact 
that Domitian had already manifested the disfavour with which he regarded 
the war in Britain, by the withdrawal of part of the garrison during the 
actual course of these campaigns.” 


(2) Limes: In the discussion of Domitian’s Taunus /imes we miss the 
almost contemporary description of Frontinus—/imitibus per cxx milia 
passuum actis, etc. The author points out that the Taunus /:mes was closely 
similar to that established by Agricola in Scotland. ‘That the latter was re- 
garded (though not so named) by Tacitus as a frontier or transverse /imes 
is demonstrated by his description of the manner in which it functioned— 
‘so that the enemy were pushed back into what was virtually another 
island’ (Agric., 23). In neither of these cases do we find evidence of the 
stake-defended Vallum and ditch so characteristic of Hadrianic and later 
times. But this latter class of /imes does not appear to be wholly attribut- 
able to the Hadrianic and subsequent periods, for Prof. Fabricius has 
advanced good reasons for the view that it was already in existence at the 
end of the first or very early in the second century.3 


(3) Claviculae : Whilst claviculae were especially characteristic of early 
camps, their use in the second century appears to be well established. In 
the second-century work on castramentation, attributed to Hyginus, both 
the clavicula and titulus are described. It is therefore reasonable to conclude 
that the clavicula as well as the titulus (see the excellent example at the 
Antonine fort at Bar Hill, fig. 36) was a feature of second-century forti- 
fication. In this connexion, the claviculae on Trajan’s column, to 
which attention has been drawn by Mr. I. A. Richmond, should be 
mentioned. Further, Dragendorff’s suggestion that the second earthwork 
at Newstead (with its clavicular gate-entrances) is representative of the 


* On the other hand, the need for reinforcements on the Danube frontier may 
have been so urgent that the Second Adjutrix was withdrawn without regard for 
Britannic requirements. 

* Dessau, Juscr. Lat. Sel. 1025, indicates that a detachment of Leg. IX, pro- 
bably 1,000 men, took part in the Chattan War, a.p. 83. Dessau, 9200, shows 
that detachments of all four Britannic legions were employed on the Continent, 
probably at this time. 

> Pauly-Wissowa, Rea/-Encyclopadie, xiii, cols. 647-9. See also E. Birley, Arch. 
4e/., 4th series, xi, 149. 
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first Antonine occupation (¥.R.S. i, pp. 135-6) is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

(4) It seems highly probable that the fort of Lyne was originally a 
first-century foundation (p. 467). But we have, as yet, no real proof of 
an Agricolan date. If the figured Samian to which the author refers us 
(Classical Assoc. Proc. xxix, p. 12) is that labelled Lyne, FR. 271, in the 
National Museum, Edinburgh, it is one of the latest South Gaulish pieces 
found in Scotland. It cannot be dated tothe yearsof Agricola’s governorship. 

(5) At pp. 457-8, Sir George Macdonald enters a caveat on the dating 
of Samian ware, particularly when outlying garrisons are being considered. 
Whilst agreeing with him that extreme care is necessary, we would point 
out that a comparison of decorated types, found on substantially well-dated 
sites, demonstrates that there was no appreciable ‘time-lag’ in importation 
to military foundations within the Empire. That is, similar types occur 
during identical periods, whether these sites were situated near the heart 
of the Empire or on its outskirts. Let us take, by way of illustration, 
the ‘ outlying’ fort of Newstead, initially occupied a.p. 79/80, and com- 
pare its decorated South Gaulish ware with that found at Rottweil and 
Cannstatt, established a.p. 73/4 and a.p. 90, respectively. Approximately, 
a decade separates the foundation of each of these sites, Newstead occu- 
pying the ‘ mid-way’ position. Without entering into details, it may be 
stated that the early ‘ Sigillata’ at Rottweil is definitely earlier than the 
earliest ‘ Sigillata’ at Newstead. On the other hand, the earliest South 
Gaulish ware at Cannstatt is, with the two exceptions noticed below, only 
comparable with the /atest examples found at Newstead. The extreme 
rarity of form 29 at Cannstatt is eloquent of the latest phases of the South 
Gaulish industry. The two examples figured by Knorr (Cannstatt, 1921, 
iv, 10, 11) are obvious ‘ survivals ’, that is, characteristic of the preceding 
decade. Illustrations, such as the above, could readily be multiplied. The 
question of ‘survival’ should, of course, always be borne in mind, for 
most newly occupied sites furnish a few sherds of the years immediately 
preceding their establishment. But when we are dealing with a mass of 
decorated material, all of the same general type and period, the question 
of survival does not arise. The author states (p. 2) that Scotland was occu- 
pied during the reign of Trajan, but bearing in mind the above described 
details, we cannot postulate a kind of selective survival en masse, when, 
in the Trajanic period, the Scottish garrisons continued to import South 
Gaulish ware only, whilst forts on or near Hadrian’s Wall and sites through- 
out the whole of Britain south of it were being largely supplied with a quite 
different class of decorated ware. The only alternative explanation appears 
to be that the Scottish garrisons were able to do without any appreciable 
replacement of crockery for a long period of years—a frugality with 
which the North is credited even to the present day. 

Although it has been thought advisable to ‘ paint the other side of the 
picture’ in regard to certain debatable questions, these differences of 
opinion in no way detract from the writer’s admiration of a book which 
should be the companion of every serious student of the Roman rule in 
Britain. T. Daviss Pryce. 
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An Inventory of the Historical Monuments of Herefordshire. Vol. 111. 
North-West. Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, England. 
102 x 8}. Pp. Ixviii+264. London: Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 1934. 305. 

In reviewing the third and final volume of this great work it is not 
necessary to repeat much which has already been said in these pages about 
the two preceding parts, and which is equally true in the present case. 
But it may also be said that the new volume is if anything an advance on 
its predecessors, at any rate as regards the illustrations and certain details 
of information ; and it has the additional advantage of including a general 
survey of the monuments of the whole county. His Majesty’s Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments has now six completed counties (includ- 
ing London) to its credit, and we understand that Westmorland is to 
follow next. It is a wise arrangement to begin with some of the lesser- 
known counties, especially those which have not as yet been published, or 
at any rate completed, in the Victoria County Histories. Herefordshire 
in particular, though a small county, has played an important part in 
English history, especially in early times, as its wealth of prehistoric camps 
and early castles testifies. In the matter of ecclesiastical architecture it has 
less of interest than such counties as Gloucester or Oxford, but many of 
the churches have important features or exhibit local peculiarities. So far 
hardly any attempt had been made to make them known. 

The general survey of the county deals with Camps (by Mr. Raleigh 
Radford), Roman Remains (by Dr. Wheeler), and Pre-Conquest Remains 
(by Professor Stenson). Mr. A. W. Clapham also surveys the early castles 
and ecclesiastical architecture, and a sectional preface deals with these 
subjects as far as relates to the part of the county described in this volume. 
The general survey of the architecture might perhaps with advantage have 
been fuller, in view of its special interest. Nothing for instance is said 
of the substantial towers of early date, such as Middleton-on-the-Hill, 
Richard’s Castle, or Docklow, which must surely have been built or used 
for defensive purposes. 

Next come eighty beautifully executed plates giving a survey of the 
monuments in the north-western part, classified according to sites, general 
views of churches, and details of architecture and fittings, ecclesiastical 
and domestic. These are mostly on a small scale, but they are in them- 
selves sufficient to show the richness of interest in one-third of the county 
alone. The rest of the volume is devoted to a description of the parishes 
in the Hundreds of Huntington, Stretford, Wigmore, and Wolphey, and 
part of Grimsworth (see list on p. xxxix, with map), arranged in a purely 
alphabetical order throughout. Every church has its ground-plan, those 
of the more important being measured to scale, and every fitting earlier 
than 1715 is duly scheduled. Every house or cottage which can be similarly 
dated is mentioned, and many of them are illustrated, with interesting 
details in the more important cases. 

The volume includes one church of the first class, the Priory of SS. 
Peter and Paul at Leominster, which of course receives full and satis- 
factory treatment. Besides its great architectural interest, with its unique 
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double nave, it contains a beautiful fifteenth-century chalice, a wall- 
painting of the Wheel of Life, and the well-known seventeenth-century 
ducking-stool. Its architectural history, chiefly twelfth and fourteenth 
century, is clearly shown on a large-scale plan. Other important churches 
are at Dilwyn, Eardisley, Kington, Leintwardine, Pembridge, and Weobley, 
the two latter having characteristic detached belfries. Monnington church, 
though of no great size, is interesting as dating from late in the seventeenth 
century and retaining many fittings of the time. The arches from the old 
church at Shobdon, now re-erected in the park, are well known as fine 
examples of the local school of Norman carving also to be found at 
Kilpeck. 

The principal houses in this district are Croft Castle, Eye Manor, 
Hampton Court, Kinnersley Castle, and Shobdon Court, to which may 
be added the early eighteenth-century School at Lucton. These are 
mostly stone or brick buildings of Renaissance style, but there are also 
fine examples of the local black-and-white timber work, notably the Ley 
at Weobley, and Luntley in Dilwyn parish. Innumerable examples of this 
style are also to be found in the smaller houses and cottages, of which 
some of the villages preserve many delightful specimens. Eardisland, 
Pembridge, and Weobley are the most notable in this respect. There are 
also some charming dovecotes, as at Luntley (1673) and Bidney, both in 
Dilwyn parish. 

The descriptions of the parishes are accompanied by 108 full-size plates, 
which like the smaller ones already noted are beautifully executed and 
practically show everything worth illustrating, though the views of churches 
and large houses are necessarily limited to a selection. But as regards 
fittings and smaller details this volume, like the previous ones, is as lavish 
as could possibly be expected, and the illustrations of roofs and ceilings in 
particular show great ingenuity and activity on the part of the photographer. 
A final supplement to the whole work gives an excellent plan of Abbey 
Dore, and illustrations of the interesting paintings recently discovered in 
an inn at Hereford. 

It is impossible to give more than a very sketchy description of the 
treasures contained in this volume, and it only remains to offer our heartiest 
congratulations to the compilers on the result of their persevering and ex- 
haustive labours. If we may add one small word of criticism (though it 
seems almost ungracious to do so), it is that the arrangement of the plates 
does not always correspond quite satisfactorily with the alphabetical order, 
e.g. a view of Middleton church occurs on Plate 91 among the B’s ; and 
in the plan of Brandon Camp (p. 4) the diagrammatic cock seems to be 
not only out of due proportion but inappropriately placed. H. B. W. 


Records of the Skinners of London. Edward I to ‘fames I. Edited by John 
James Lambert. 11} x 84. Pp. xii+429. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1934. 

The clerk to the Skinners’ Company has done a valuable service to 
municipal history by printing liberal extracts from its early records. These 
consist of the Company’s Charters, of which the earliest was granted in 
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1327, their accounts, beginning in 1491, and their court-books begin- 
ning in 1551. In addition to these there are the books containing lists of 
the members of the two guilds, of Corpus Christi and of the Assumption, 
which, at times which it is difficult to fix accurately, became integral parts 
of the Skinners’ Company. The earliest ‘ Bede-Roll’ of the Corpus 
Christi guild was re-copied and illuminated in book form in 1509, and 
this is presumably the document illustrated in the plate facing p. 54. The 
membership of this was not originally limited, but came in time to exclude 
all but master-skinners and their wives. The other Fraternity seems to 
have absorbed two earlier guilds, of St. Mary Spital and St. Mary Beth- 
lehem, and this became in time a journeyman’s guild of ‘ Yeomen’ or 
‘Bachelors’ subordinate to the other, and its book appears to date from 1475 
and has very interesting illuminations. A payment in 1565 for ‘lymynge ’ 
the Register Book may perhaps supply the date of the illumination facing 
p. 176, which contains the lists for 1550 and 1551, for the Corpus Christi 
guild. The guilds were distinguished in the sixteenth century by the 
colour of their Liveries, the masters wearing violet and the journeymen 
‘puke’. 

For the history of the Company before its own records begin, Mr. 
Lambert has had to depend on the Calendars of Patent Rolls and on 
Sharp’s Calendars of the City ‘ Letter-Books’ and of Wills proved in the 
Court of Husting He gives a very complete picture of its activities, both 
in regulating the trade in skins and dressed furs, and in its social character 
as shown in its feasts and its share in the pageants of London. A chapter 
is devoted to the history of Tonbridge School. Mr. Lambert’s evidence 
suggests that the Priory had a school of its own which was replaced by Sir 
Andrew Judde’s foundation. He might have taken the history even farther 
back, since the register of the bishop of Rochester shows that there was a 
schoolmaster at Tonbridge in the first quarter of the fourteenth century, 
though the passage in which he is mentioned gives no indication that the 
school was, or was not, attached to the Priory. Peter Blundell, the founder 
of the famous school at Tiverton, appears also to have been a Skinner, 
since a payment was made in 1602-3 by the executors of a member of 
the Company of that name. ‘Tiverton School was founded in 1604, but 
the Skinners do not appear to have been concerned in its management. 
There are frequent references, however, to pensions from the Company 
for the support of students at Oxford and Cambridge. One of these was 
Richard Hakluyt. 

A chapter is devoted to the famous Cockayne Cups, of which a picture 
is given, and to the benefactions of their givers. A ‘berall’ cup is men- 
tioned in 1562-3, which Mr. Lambert tentatively explains as ‘ burial’, 
but it seems possible that what /s meant is a cup made partly of rock- 
crystal (‘beryl’), though no such cup is specified in the inventory of the 
same date (p. 368). 

Mr. Lambert’s book is, in spite of its handsome form, designedly popular 
in treatment, and he refers us for further information to J. F. Wadmore’s 
‘Some Account of the Skinners’ Company’. It is probable that this in- 
tention has prevented him from giving the original Latin of the Charters ; 
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but it would have been better to have summarized them in his own words 
than to have quoted the very wooden translations of them preserved among 
the Company’s records. The index, though full, is not complete, even 
for names of persons and places. Stourbridge Fair is not indexed under 
Cambridge, and Merton Priory appears as ‘ Martyn Abbey’ as well as 
under its proper name. A more liberal provision of subject-references 
would have added considerably to the attractions of this valuable and 
handsomely-produced book. C. JoHNson, 


Fragmenta Armamentaria, vol. i, part ii. An Introduction to the Study of 
Greenwich Armour. By Francis Henry Cripps-Day. 9} x 7}. 
Pp. 136. Frome: printed by Butler & Tanner for the author, 1934. 
Under this modest title the author presents the most important study 

of one particular school of armourers that has appeared since Béheim’s 

contributions to the Vienna ahrbuch forty years ago. One has here 
for the first time a fully documented history of the Royal Workshops at 

Greenwich from their inauguration by Henry VIII to their close under 

Charles I. 

Articles that have appeared in recent years in various periodicals have 
each in their turn enlarged our knowledge of the subject. Mr. Cripps- 
Day has now gathered together this scattered material and added to it the 
results of his own researches, including much unpublished evidence which 
he has discovered among the State Papers at the British Museum, the 
Public Record Office, and Somerset House. 

The author has wisely divided his monograph into a number of short, 
succinct chapters. He devotes one each to the master workmen in charge 
of the shops: Erasmus Kyrkenar, John Kelte, Jacob Halder, William 
Pickering, Thomas Stevens, and Nicholas Sherman. His account of the 
early history of the school under the management of Kyrkenar is especially 
valuable, as until recently attention was almost exclusively focused on 
the later armours centring round the Jacobe Album in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. He records the presence of Italian craftsmen as well 
as German in the early days, and it is interesting in this connexion to 
note that under Kyrkenar’s régime the smooth and rounded Italianate 
outline was retained, and that it was not till later that the Almayn influ- 
ence was predominant. Besides Henry’s own armours, preserved at the 
Tower and at Windsor, two other survivors of this period have recently 
been identified. If, as the writer of this review has suggested elsewhere, 
the Genoullac armour at New York be that ordered for the Vicomte de 
Turenne in 1527, Mr. Beard’s attribution of the Sedan-Paris armour to 
Robert III, Comte de la Marck, can be left undisturbed. These suits 
are mentioned in an interesting chapter devoted to Henry’s gifts of 
armour. His chief reason for establishing the Royal Workshops, with 
the help of Continental craftsmen, was that he might shine in company 
with the great Renaissance princes of the Empire and of France, who 
could dispose of the fine productions of Augsburg and Milan. A more 
personal reason may have prompted his gift in 1534 of one of his old 
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suits to Sir Marcus Meyer, citizen of Liibeck, and doubtless indicates the 
date when Henry had begun to grow stout. 

In a chapter on the enrichment of the armour, Mr. Cripps-Day has 
perhaps done his greatest service in putting students on the right track. 
He has collected useful evidence from account rolls of the putting out of 
armour to be decorated by sub-contractors, some of whom like Demayns 
(identified as Benedetto da Maiano) did not confine themselves to work 
of this kind, but were also employed on decorating buildings and gilding 
properties for Royal pageants. This explains the Italianate decoration on 
some of Henry’s armour, as opposed to the Augsburg style, which is 
apparent on the Elizabethan suits. Later entries of payments for ‘ water 
to grave’, ‘water to gild’ seem to show that after da Maiano’s death 
Kyrkenar took over the direct control of the enrichment of some at least 
of the output. 

The Jacobe Album has played the part of a kind of Rosetta stone in 
the identification of the harnesses made under Kelte and Halder during 
the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. ‘Their decoration is here examined 
in great detail. “The armours are grouped according to their type of 
ornament—crescent, star, scroll (better nebuly) and zigzag, rose and 
fleur-de-lys—and much attention is paid to their chronological sequence. 
Every available piece of evidence in the way of portraits and engravings 
has been pressed into service. By this means the author has assembled a 
total of suits, existing or missing, considerably in excess of the bare series 
in the album. Isaac Oliver’s accomplished miniatures are excellent evi- 
dence, but it is debatable how far the accuracy of some of the panel 
portraits of this time should be relied upon. For instance it is not at all 
certain that the portrait of Henry Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, in an 
armour resembling that of the Earl of Leicester in the album, can be 
accepted as evidence of the existence of two distinct suits of this pattern. 
The bears and ragged staves on the elbow-cops suggest that he may have 
been painted in his brother-in-law’s armour—an instance of borrowed 
plumes, which can be paralleled by the portrait at Windsor of James I with 
the armour of his son. Again the discrepancies between the two Somerset 
portraits may be due to the fact that the painter of the one dated 1581, 
besides being an inferior draughtsman, may not even have had before him 
the actual armour in which his sitter was to be depicted. “The absence of 
illustrations makes it necessary here to have an intimate acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject, and especially Mr. C. R. Beard’s contributions, 
to which frequent references are made in the footnotes. If one were to 
Grangerize this small book the result would be a very bulky volume. 

The final chapter is devoted to a careful examination of the Album 
itself, and a further consideration of its purpose in the light of what has 
been discovered since it was described by the late Lord Dillon and Sir Guy 
Laking. Incidentally the first record of its existence is the occasion when 
it was exhibited before this Society by Vertue in 1723. One isa little dis- 
mayed to find that the identity of Jacobe, whose autograph appears twice 
on its pages, is once more called into question, after one had thought 
it finally settled by our Fellow Mr. C. J. ffoulkes’s very reasonable 
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suggestion that he was Jacob Halder, master-workman. Mr. Cripps- 
Day has now unearthed Halder’s will and reproduced it to show that in 
his opinion Halder’s signature there does not tally with the autographs in 
the album, which were reproduced in Archaeologia vol. \xxvi, pp. 51 and 
54. This question only the experts in handwriting can decide. Similarly 
one leaves to the philologists Mr. Cripps-Day’s suggestion that the words 
* This feld armor was mad beyond see’, interpreted in the light of their 
German equivalent, may refer to the decoration and not the tramping of 
the first Lee suit. 

The workshops at Greenwich are the best that this country has to set 
beside the great centres of the armourer’s craft on the Continent, and the 
measure of our diffidence is shown by the fact that Boheim’s identification 
of Jacobe with Jacob Topf of Innsbruck was allowed to pass unchallenged 
for many years; and this despite the fact that Topf was never known to 
have visited England and that his style did not closely resemble the 
Greenwich armours. Mr. Cripps-Day’s monograph has shown what can 
be accomplished by an enthusiast who sets out to reconstruct the history 
of a Royal institution, the very existence of which had, until recently, 
been forgotten, and one awaits with much interest the publication of 
Part I of his Fragmenta Armamentaria, which has been anticipated by the 
appearance of Part II. J. G. Mann. 


The English Antiquaries of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries. By H. B. Watters, M.A., r. S.A. 74x 5. Pp. viii+ 78. 
London: printed and published by Edward Walters at Primrose Hill, 
1934. 10s. 6d. 


This delightful book is a pleasure to read and to handle. The paper 
and print are as attractive as the contents; and the charm and human 
interest which a lineal descendant of Stukeley has bestowed on the lives 
of a number of antiquaries from the time of Leland to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century deserve our gratitude. 

The earlier chapters describe the Elizabethans—Leland, Stow, and 
Camden; and proceed to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, illu- 
minated by such names as Dugdale, Anthony 4 Wood, Hearne, and 
Stukeley. Dugdale is regarded by Mr. Walters as the first of our county 
historians ; but in this respect we must not overlook the claims of Lam- 
bard, whose Perambulation of Kent was published in 1576. Nor should 
exclusive praise be given to Dugdale for the collection of material for the 
Monasticon. It is difficult to contemplate that work without realizing the 
lion’s share contributed by that eminent antiquary Roger Dodsworth, who 
fills no niche in Mr. Walters’s Valhalla. 

To the county historians Mr. Walters pays a well-deserved tribute. 
He quotes one of them who in his description of a certain church stopped 
short at the chancel because it lay in another county. The story points a 
moral. Most county boundaries are hallowed by antiquity ; and local 
patriotism is an important factor in the writing of local history. But in 
the elucidation of a family’s possessions, and in the recognition of the 
necessity for preserving unity in family records, county boundaries must 
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be overstepped. An honour may have had fees in several counties; its 
tenants like the lord himself may have had scattered holdings. It is con- 
siderations such as these which make the pioneer work of the late William 
Farrer of special value, and suggest the need for co-operation between 
local workers in different parts of England, of which there are hopeful 
signs in our own time. 

It is noticeable that, with one possible exception, Mr. Walters’s county 
historians all belong to that part of England which lies south of the Trent. 
But the area between Trent and Tweed was no terra incognita to our 
ancestors in the eighteenth century. If Hunter, Ormerod, and Surtees 
should be excluded for chronological reasons, such names as Drake and 
Torre, Thoroton and Thoresby, although only one of them covered the 
whole ground of a county, deserve mention among the pioneers of local 
history. Cray. 


The Old Inns of England. By A. E. Ricnarpson. With a foreword by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens. 84 x 54. Pp.x+118. London: Batsford, 1934. 
75. 6d. 

Professor Richardson’s work fills a gap in the library of the less wealthy 
student. Its predecessor on the subject, by himself and Mr. Eberlein, 
being beyond the means of the ordinary person, one welcomes such an 
excellent, authoritative, and well illustrated work at a very moderate price. 

The 150 illustrations include the majority of the well-known inns, 
that of The Feathers at Ludlow being perhaps the most striking example. 
Four reproductions in colour are included, of The Spread Eagle at 
Witham, Essex, and the Elizabethan wall-paintings at The White Swan 
at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The chapter on ‘The Inn in Literature’ covers ground hitherto un- 
explored. Piers Plowman gives a vivid picture of a London inn in the 
fourteenth century. Hoccleve, Harrison, and Sir Thomas Middleton take 
us on to Beaumont and Fletcher and Shakespeare. Fynes Moryson and 
John ‘Taylor the water poet are also laid under contribution, as well as 
Pepys, Isaac Walton, Addison, Smollett, Goldsmith, and Dr. Johnson. 
Carl Philipp Moritz in 1782 leaves a less favourable account of the Eng- 
lish inn. Other literary contributors are Hazlitt, Cobbett, Dickens, and 
Disraeli. The author concludes his book with county lists of notable 
inns, and takes the precaution to state that the lists are only a representa- 
tive selection of interesting old houses. Any one, from personal knowledge, 
could extend this list almost indefinitely: for instance, in Hertfordshire 
The Red Lion at Much Hadham and The Red Lion at Stanstead Abbotts 
are worthy of inclusion. The Green Dragon at Hertford, which appears 
in the list, was rebuilt entirely more than thirty years ago, and The White 
Horse at Bishop’s Stortford is now the showroom of the local Electricity 
Company. The indexes of the county inventories of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments might be consulted for many inns of 
the fourteenth century which are not included. H. C. Anprews. 
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Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 64, part 1, includes: — 
The mirror-black and ‘ quicksilver’ patinas of certain Chinese bronzes, 
by W. Collins ; A classification of flint gravers or burins, by H. V. V. 
Noone; Female fertility figures, by Miss M. A. Murray; An early 
Mesolithic site at Broxbourne sealed under Boreal peat, by S. Hazzledine 
Warren, J. G. D. Clark, H. Godwin, M. E. Godwin, and W. A. Mac- 
fadyen. 

Antiquity, September 1934, contains :—Some ancient Italian country 
houses, by R. C. Carrington; Santa Orosia: a thaumaturgic saint, by 
Violet Alford ; The topography of Saxon London, by R. E. M. Wheeler ; 
Some observations on recent geological movements of the British coast- 
line, by O. T. Jones ; Isborsk, a Viking stronghold, by L. Tudeer; 
Salvian and the ruin of the Roman Empire, by R. Thouvenot ; Long 
Meg; Prehistoric archaeology in Northern Ireland ; Eruption of Vesuvius, 
A.D. 79; Human sacrifice in antiquity ; Currency-bars; Nomori of Sierra 
Leone; Battle of Brunanburh; Maltese cart-ruts; British pearls ; West 
Kennet avenue; Fayum papyri. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 3rd ser., vol. 41, 
no. 18, includes :—Organs and Organ cases, by S$. E. Dykes-Bower. 

Fournal of the Society for Army Historical Research, Autumn 1934, in- 
cludes:—The 72nd (Duke of Albany’s Own) Highlanders, by W. Y. 
Baldry ; Notes on service fire-arms, by C. ffoulkes ; A short history of 
the New South Wales Corps, 1789-1818, by R. M. Hill; Arms and 
crests of the colonels of regiments to the year 1746, by Rev. P. Sumner ; 
Journal of the siege of Flushing, 1809, by Col. W. Fyers ; Buttons of 
the British Regular Army, by Major H. G. Parleyn. 

The Annual of the British School at Athens, no. 32, contains :—Groups 
of mid-sixth-century black-figure, by J. D. Beazley ; Archaic Argive terra- 
cotta figurines to 525 B.c., by R. J. H. Jenkins; Antissa, by W. Lamb ; 
Researches at Isthmia, by R. J. H. Jenkins and H. Megaw; The 
chronology of some Middle Byzantine churches, by H. Megaw; Pre- 
historic Epirus and the Dorian invasion, by N. G. L. Hammond; 
Excavations at Haliartos, 1931, by R. P. Austin; The Ionian islands, 
by S. Benton; Facts and Fancies, by J. P. Droop; Facts, by M. 
Hartley. 

The British Museum Quarterly, vol. 9, no. 1, includes :—Divine and 
Royal figures from Egypt ; Two early classical bronzes; Some Greek 
jewellery ; Greek coins. 

The Burlington Magazine, August 1934, includes :—Characteristics of 
T’Ang and Sung pottery, by L. Bachhofer; Some wall-paintings in 
Oxfordshire, by E. T. Long. 

September 1934, includes :—The Indian period of European furniture, 
i, by V. Slomann. 

October 1934, includes :—The Indian period of European furniture, 
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ii, by V. Slomann; The early English school of portraiture, by W. A. 
Shaw. 

The Connoisseur, August 1934, includes :—Ancient painted glass at 
Old Hall, Highgate, by F. S. Eden; Portraits in wax, by P. Lederer ; 
Early pewter plate in the diocese of Carlisle, by H. H. Cotterell. 

September 1934, includes :—Silver in churches presented by women, 
by E. A. Jones; Heralds’ Commemorative Exhibition, by N. Rogers ; 
Edward Bingham, potter of Castle Hedingham, by H. Clay; The prin- 
ciples of design in furniture, by R. W. Symonds; A portrait of Sir 
Charles Somerset of Wickhambrook, by J. G. Mann. 

October 1934, includes :—-Early imports of mahogany furniture, by 
R. W. Symonds; English miniaturists, by H. Furst ; Liturgical gloves in 
the collection of Mrs. Philip Lehman, by C. R. Beard ; The origin and 
development of spectacles, by C. J. S. Thompson; Some vases in the 
Hurlbutt Collection, by F. Hurlbutt; A Spanish military tomb, by C. A. 
Edings. 

The English Historical Review, October 1934, contains :—The Par- 
liamentary title of Henry IV, part ii, by G. Lapsley ; Incomes from land 
in England in 1436, by H. L. Gray; Origins of the office of English 
resident ambassador in Rome, by Miss B. Behrens; The alleged violations 
of the Straits Convention by Stratford de Redcliffe between June and 
September 1852, by H. Temperley; The Franciscans and the Statute 
of Mortmain, by A. G. Little; The Cheshire writs of Quo Warranto 
in 1499, by R. Stewart-Brown ; Carteret and the so-called Treaty of 
Hanau, by B. Williams; The circulation of the ultra-Royalist press 
under the French Revolution, by Miss N. E. Hudson. 

The Geographical fournal, vol. 84, no. 3, includes :—The Plancus map 
of England, Wales, and Ireland, 1592, by G. Manley. 

History, September 1934, includes :—The study of history, by Prof. 
N. Sykes; Italian studies, by T. S. R. Boase; Some interpretations of 
Frederick the Great, by V. Valentin; Historical revision: Ixx, The 
relations between England and Gascony, 1152-1453, by Miss E. C. 
Lodge. 

Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, vol. 15, no. 1, includes :— 
Presidential Address dealing in part with the history of the French 
hospital, by A. H. Browning; The Protestant churches of Angers and 
Saumur, by C. E. Lart; The diary of Elie Bouhéreau, by Elsie Johnston ; 
English Protestant refugees in Strasbourg, 1553-8, by H. J. Cowell; 
The Huguenot Academy of Saumur, by Rev. W. T. Whitley ; Historical 
and genealogical account of the Huguenot family of Rambaut in France, 
by Major B. R. R. Rambaut; The family of Van Sommer and its con- 
nexions, by W. Van Sommer; Persecution of Protestants at Orleans ; 
Livre de caisse pour l’église frangoise de Dublin, by T. P. Le Fanu. 

The Library, new series, vol. 15, no. 2, contains :—Philip Chetwind 
and the Allot copyrights, by H. Farr; Further notes on Romanesque 
bindings, by G. D. Hobson; The first edition of Gabriel Harvey’s Foure 
Letters, by F. R. Johnson; Percy’s relations with Cadell and Davies, 
by T. Shearer and A. Tillotson; A Note on Queen Elizabeth’s Godly 
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Meditation, by Ruth Hughey; Marston bibliography : a correction, by 
R. E. Brettle; A cancel in an early Milton tract, by W. R. Parker. 

Man, August 1934, includes :—Climatic and floristic changes in Europe 
during the Quaternary period, by R. U. Sayce. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 20, no. 4, includes :—No. 4 flag at Tra- 
falgar, by Capt. L. E. Holland; The capture of the Washington, by D. B. 
Smith ; Log of the schooner 4da on a fishing cruise in the North Pacific, 
1882, by James Hornell; Some Breton notes, by G. P. B. Naish; Blake 
and the defence of Lyme Regis, by Rev. J. R. Powell: Clerk of Eddin : 
a statement of facts; The Sumburgh graffito of a Viking ship, by A. O. 
Curle. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th ser., vol. 8, part 11, con- 
tains: —Womack of Mautby, Norfolk; Bagge of Shipdham, Norfolk, 
and Bagge of Cockley Cley; The family of John Oldham the poet 
(1653-83); Some Herefordshire pedigrees; Extracts from the parish 
register of Long Bredy, Dorset ; Martin of Graveney, Kent; Grants and 
Confirmation of Arms and Crests: Society of Antiquaries MSS.; Some 
pedigrees and coats of arms from the Visitations of London; Funeral 
certificates; Wyeth and Vincent family bible. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th series, vol. 14, part 2, contains :—The 
Sproxton Theodosian hoard, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil; A note on the 
coining of the Royal plate at Newark in the year 1646, by C. C. Oman; 
The retariffing of the denarius at sixteen asses, by Rev. E. A. Sydenham 
and H. Mattingly ; A hoard of radiate minimi from the west of England, 
by C. H. V. Sutherland; The minting of gold in the period of Diocletian 
and the Arras find, by K. Pink; Notes on some Aes of Valentinian II 
and Theodosius, by J. W. E. Pearce; A coin of Roman Corinth, by 
Agnes K. Lake; Late Roman coins from Mesopotamia, by J. G. Milne ; 
A hoard of Gallienus and Claudius II, by H. Mattingly; On a coin 
attributed to ‘ Pavunius’, by F.S. Salisbury ; A second rose-marked pound 
of 1565, by C. H. V. Sutherland. 

Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 1933-4, contains :— 
Chinese porcelain at Constantinople, by R. L. Hobson and Sir Percival 
David; Hsiang and his album, by Sir Percival David; Les faiences 
turques (Turkish tiles), by Tahsin Chukru; China and Egypt, by L. 
Ashton; Later Persian pottery, by B. Rackham. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, October 1934, 
contains :—Excavations at Tell Duweir, 1933-4, by J. L. Starkey ; The 
Tell Duweir inscription, by T. H. Gaster and Father E. Burrows; Israel 
in the Arabah, ii, by Canon W. J. Phythian-Adams; The masonry of 
the early Bronze people, by S. Yeivin; Shamgar Ben ’Anat, by B. 
Maisler ; The mat looms of Huleh, by Grace M. Crowfoot. 

Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, vol. 16, con- 
tains :—The rural population of Bedfordshire, 1671 to 1921, by Lydia 
M. Marshall. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, vol. 13, part 1, includes:—A Court Roll 
of Winslow ; Some yeomen’s wills; Whaddon Chase in 1766; Further 
discoveries of domestic mural paintings, by F. W. Reader; Further ex- 
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cavations at Notley abbey; Discoveries of Roman remains at Chalfont 
St. Giles and Hedgerley. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, vol. 34, contains :— 
English sculpture at Cambridge from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century, by Mrs. Arundell Esdaile ; Fenland waterways, past and present, 
South Level district, part ii, by Major Gordon Fowler; John Francis 
Vigani, first Professor of Chemistry in the University of Cambridge, 
(1703-12), and his Materia Medica cabinet in the library of Queens’ 
College, by E. S. Peck; A Cambridge vintner’s accounts, c. 1511, by 
Prof. E. H. Minns; A Cambridge seal box of the seventeenth century, 
by A. S. F. Gow; The English alabaster carvings of Cambridgeshire, 
with special reference to fragmentary examples at Wood Ditton church, 
by Canon H. J. E. Burrell and Rev. G. M. Denton; Recent discoveries 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, by Dr. T. S. Hele and H. S. Bennett ; 
Archaeological notes, by T. C. Lethbridge and M. M. O’Reilly ; Pottery 
of the Roman period from Isleham Fen, by T. C. Lethbridge; Jesus 
College, Cambridge, in 1688. 

The Cambridge Historical Fournal, vol. 4, no. 3, includes :—-Monastic 
foundation charters of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, by V. H. 
Galbraith ; Great Britain and Poland 1762-72, by W. F. Reddaway ; 
Gambetta and the revolution of 4 September 1870, by J. P. T. Bury; Lord 
Augustus Loftus and the Eastern crisis of 1875-1878, by B. H. Sumner ; 
Documents illustrating Anglo-Spanish trade between ... 1667 and... 
1713, by Jean McLachlan; Brunnow’s reports on Aberdeen, 1853, by 
H. E. Howard. 

Transactions of the Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Archaeological 
Society, vol. 5, part 4, includes :—Burgesses of Huntingdon, by G. Proby; 
Old door from St. Neots, Hunts., by S. I. Ladds; Discovery of human 
bones at Great Paxton, by C. F. Tebbutt; Preliminary report on excava- 
tions at Houghton, Huntingdonshire, by C. M. J. Coote. 

Canterbury Cathedral Chronicle, October 1934, includes :—The pelican 
in the Biack Prince’s chantry, by G. C. Druce. 

The Essex Review, October 1934, includes:—The Essex Petition of 
1679-80, by W. Gurney Benham ; Rowlandson’s picture of Waltham 
Abbey, 1816; Lord Portsmouth and his Mary Ann, by A. Hills; An 
early Colchester bank, by L. C. Sier; ‘Jacobs’ at Brightlingsea, by W. 
Gurney Benham; Hatfield Broad Oak, by Canon F. W. Galpin; Thomas 
Matthew of Colchester and Matthew’s Bible of 1537, by W. T. Whitley. 

Transactions of the East Herts. Archaeological Society, vol. 7, part 3, 
contains :—Brief studies in the manorial and economic history of Much 
Hadham, by Lydia L. Rickman; Sidelights on brasses in Hertfordshire 
churches: Aldbury, by H. C. Andrews; The old Blue Coat school, 
Ware, by W. H. Lee; A Hertfordshire receiver-general, by B. S. 
Harvey; Hertfordshire secret hiding-places, by H. C. Andrews. 

Proceedings of the Soctety of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4th ser., 
vol. 6, no. 7, includes :—The Hesleyside standard goblet, by O. Charlton 
and ‘IT. Wake; Two cup and ring marked rocks at Fowberry Park, by 
W.B. Davison; John Bell, an inveterate collector, by J. Oxberry ; Notes 
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on hut circles and sow kilns, and coins of Claudius I in the Coventina 
well hoard, by W. P. Hedley; The buildings of the Carmelites or White 
Friars of Newcastle, by K. G. Hall. 

Norfolk Archaeology, vol. 25, part 2, contains:—The mural painting 
of St. George in St. Gregory’s church, Norwich, by E. A. Kent; A 
drawing for Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’: the tomb of Judge Francis Wind- 
ham, by R. W. Ketton-Cremer; The chamberlains and treasurers of the 
city of Norwich, 1293-1835, by Mary Grace; A Roman site at Santon, 
by R. R. Clarke ; ; A record of old weights and measures in Norfolk, by 
A. Robinson ; The medieval painted glass in North Tuddenham church, 
Norfolk, by Rev. C. Woodforde ; The Grey Friars of Walsingham, by 
A. R. Martin ; Literature relating to Norfolk archaeology and kindred 
subjects, 1933, by G. A. Stephen; Tunstead church; Creake abbey ; 
Norfolk crosses, by B. Cozens-Hardy. 

William Salt Soctety’s Collections for 1933, contains :—Staffordshire 
Parliamentary History, iii, 1780-1841, by Rt. Hon. J. C. Wedgwood ; 
The Mainwarings of Whitmore and Biddulph in the County of Stafford, 
by J. G. Cavenagh-Mainwaring. 

Transactions of the North Staffordshire Field Club, vol. 68, includes :—A 
Wedgwood at Waterloo, by J. A. Audley ; A Cheadle discovery (of carved 
heads probably from Cheadle church), by Miss M. E. Masefield ; Medieval 
glass-workers in North Staffordshire, by T. Pape ; Roman site, Shenstone 
Hall farm; Roman finds at Trent Vale ; Roman finds at Chesterton ; 
Excavations at Toot Hill, Hollington; Medieval seal of Marlborough ; 
Discoveries at Newcastle. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 5, no. 3, includes:—The borough of 
Lewes in 1495, by L. F. Salzman; Medieval compared with modern 
money, by S. E. Winbolt; Annals af old Rottingdean, by Lucy Baldwin 
and A. Ridsdale ; William the Marshall, Earl of Striguil and Pembroke, 
by L. E. Field; Wootton Manor in Folkington, by Rev. W. Budgen ; 
Notes on the Rookery, near Alfriston, by H. Braun; The Sussex lands 
of Thomas de Poynings; Sussex entries in London ‘parish registers, by 
W. H. Challen ; Sussex church plans, xxvii, St. John Baptist, Findon ; 
Roman villa at Southwick, new discoveries, 1933-4, by C. R. Ward; A 
Roman ring and a bronze celt, by E. Curwen; The curfew, by W. R. 
Butterfield. 

The Wolverhampton Antiquary, vol. 1, contains: —The epitaphs of St. 
Peter’s church; Romano-British Wolverhampton; Abstracts from the wills 
of Wolverhampton people; An ancient relic of commerce; Abstracts from 
the town minute books ; The riots of 1715 ; The Warings of ‘ The Lea’; 
Gervase (or Jervas) Needham ; Henry Jesson and his papers ; The passing 
of Old Parr; John Ligh; The remains of Dr. Gibbons; The hearth tax 
returns, 1663-1673; Hope of Nechells; Huntbach’s Obituary; The 
Charity of Henry Pinson; The Quaker meeting; Wolverhampton and the 
wool trade; Will of John Hampton, Esquire, 1472; A case for the Star 
Chamber; The lay subsidies; The seals of the Collegiate church ; The 
lords of the deanery; Huntbach’s extracts from the early registers of 
Wolverhampton ; Studies in architectural history ; Erdington’s chantry ; 
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Notes on the tomb of Thomas Lane; Will of John Bermingham, dean 
of Wolverhampton, 1437-57; Two voters’ lists; Thomas Hollis and 
Wolverhampton; Sir Clement and Lady Throckmorton; William Pinson, 
attorney; The dean’s mill; Notes from the sixteenth-century church- 
warden’s accounts; Oxford-by-Hampton; Notes from the Bilston register ; 
The loss of Ogley; Wightwick of Dunstall; Richard Lee, prebendary 
and minister ; Lost tombstones; The figures on the font ; The Jacobean 
chancel ; Bibliographica ; Sir Richard Leveson and Mary Fitton ; Walter 
Southall’s tombstone; Bracegirdle versus Baxter; The early parish register, 
amended. 

The Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 32, part 1, contains :—Bes- 
wick church plate; Methodist Communion plate; Discoveries at a Knares- 
borough hotel; A cross slab with chalice in Monk Fryston church ; 
Roman York; Roger Dodsworth (1585-1654) and his circle, by N. 
Denholm-Young and H. H. E. Craster ; Cup and ring marked rocks of 
West Yorkshire, by A. Raistrick ; The manors and liberties of Ripon, by 
T.S. Gowland; An extent of Barton in Richmondshire, 1309, by T. A.M. 
Bishop. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, part 59, in- 
cludes :—Carmarthen town plan, by E. G. Bowen; The Cwmegwili 
manuscripts ; Carmarthen, Ashbridge’s School, by G. E. Evans ; Common 
Law records ; Carmarthenshire, by J. F. Jones; Carmarthen : St. Peter’s, 
1748, by G. E. Evans; Sir E. V. Mansell, 3rd Bart. of Stradey. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 42, section C, nos. 3-7, 
contains:—A wooden cauldron from Altartate, co. Monaghan, by A. 
Mahr; The ages of stone and bronze in co. Wicklow, by L. Price; 
Sheriff’s accounts for county Tipperary, 1275-6, by E. Curtis; Berke- 
ley’s Bermuda project and his benefactions to American universities, by 
A. A. Luce; Studies in the significance of the Irish stone age: the 
Campignian question, by C. Blake Whelan. 

The Fournal of the Manx Museum, September 1934, includes :—Un- 
published documents in the Manx Museum. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 74, no. 3, in- 
cludes :—New light on prehistoric man in Asia, by G. G. MacCurdy. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 25, no. 2, includes:—The Nehemiah 
Royce or Washington Elm house, Wallingford, Connecticut, by Lucy 
Atwater Royce ; The passing of the Shakers, by C. Johnson ; A collec- 
tion of mugs, by Margaret H. Jewell. 

Speculum, July 1934, contains :—Old age from Horace to Chaucer, by 
G. R. Coffman; The manuscripts of Lucan: Accessus and Marginalia, 
by E. M. Sanford; The story of Ugolino in Dante and Chaucer, by T. 
Spencer ; A new copy of Caxton’s Indulgence, by J. W. Clark ; Latrines 
and cesspools in medieval London, by E. L. Sabine; A manuscript of 
Seneca in the library of Indiana University, by C. W. Barlow; The story 
of Isaac and Andronicus, by E. H. McNeal. 

Académie royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Commission royale d’ Histoire, 
vol. 98, part 2, includes :—Charters relating to the goods of the abbey of 
Signy, by J. Massiet du Biest ; Two documents concerning the adoption 
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of a new seal by Waleran, seigneur of Fauquemont and Montjoie (1269) 
and by Count Guillaume de Salm (1270), by J. Vannérus; Itinerary of 
Jeanne, duchess of Brabant, 1383-1404, by F. Quicke. 

Académie royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, § ser., 
tome 20, parts 4—7, include :—A letter of Amenhotep III, by G. Dossin ; 
Atlantis, by J. Bidez ; The Saxon war of Clothair, the Cantilena of St. 
Faron and the song of the Niebelungs, by H. Grégoire. 

Revue Bénédictine, tome 46, nos. 2—3, contains :—On the provenance 
of some manuscripts, by D. De Bruyne; The Kyrie and Pope Gelasius, 
by B. Capelle; St. Jerome and his Hebrew masters, by G. Bardy; The 
state of education of the laity in the Merovingian period, by H. Pirenne ; 
The creed of St. Césaire of Arles, by G. Morin; The treatise of St. 
Césaire of Arles de mysterio Sanctae Trinitatis, by G. Morin ; The Bible 
of Gildas, by F. C. Burkitt; On the date and provenance of the Ords 
Scrutiniorum, by G. Morin; The euchology of St. Maria del Patire, by 
G. Merceti; The Gesta abbatum Fontanellensium, by W. Levison; The 
homily of the pseudo-Jerome on the assumption and gospel of the Nativity 
of St. Mary, by C. Lambot; The investiture quarrel in France and 
England, by A. Fliche ; An answer by the old monasticism to the mani- 
festo of St. Bernard, by A. Wilmart. 

Bulletin des Musées royaux, Parc du Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles, 3rd ser., 
vol. 6, no. 3, includes :—A bas-relief of Gilgamish as tamer of deer, by 
L. Speleers; The head-reliquary of St. Alexander the Pope, by K. H. 
Usener; A charity group, by Comte J. de Borchgrave d’Altena; Two 
silver dishes and a silver ring of the fourteenth century, by F. Crooy; 
The tapestry of the History of Achilles, by M. Crick-Kuntziger. 

No. 4, includes: Two hitherto unknown twelfth-century mosaic 
miniatures, by M. Laurent; An oak carving of the burial of the Virgin, 
by Comte J. de Borchgrave d’Altena; The collection of clocks in the 
museum, by A. Bard. 

Acta archaeologica, vol. 5, fasc. 1-2. The earliest Iron Age of Sweden 
is discussed in German and illustrated by Holger Arbman, who accounts 
for the paucity of finds in northern Europe by the chain of Keltic walled 
camps across Europe, only broken through by the Germans in late La Téne 
times. Greek tombstones newly acquired by the Carlsberg gallery in 
Copenhagen are described in French by Frederik Poulsen; and P. J. 
Riis deals in English with the Etruscan city gates in Perugia. There is 
an important German article by Andreas Alféldi on a late Roman type of 
helmet, with eight photographic plates and text-illustrations. Unpublished 
items in the Danish National museum are described in German by J. 
Brondsted, including amber and bone of Maglemose date, a Jutland barrow 
with two burial chambers, a single grave with megalithic pottery, and 
various finds of the early ages of metal. Our Fellow Dr. Nelson has a 
note on a twelfth-century ‘lily’ from a censer. 

Préhistoire, vol. 3, contains:—La Ferrassie, by D. Peyrony; The 
Hallstatt cuirasses from Fillinges in the Museum at Geneva, by W. 
Deonna. 

Revue Anthropologique, vol. 44, nos. 4-6, avril—juin, 1934:—Some 
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curious figures, half human and half animal, from the Trois Fréres cavern, 
Ariége, are described and figured by Comte Bégouen and the Abbé Breuil, 
a peculiarity being the reversed head of two hybrid bisons. “The extreme 
end of La Madeleine is exemplified in the Ammonite cave near La 
Rochefoucauld in the Charente, and Prof. Ragout gives plentiful illustra- 
tions of the industry, which has a tinge of Mas d’Azil. Fifteen working 
sites or stations of palaeolithic date in the south of Algeria are listed by 
Dr. Roffo, and a fuller treatment is promised. 

Nos. 7-9, juillet-septembre, 1934. This number is mainly anthropo- 
logical, but M. Peyrony has an article on the prehistoric section of 
Longueroche (Plazac, Dordogne), dating from La Madeleine and Mas 
d’Azil. A fine series of harpoon-heads has been recovered, also a few en- 
gravings and typical flint tools, well illustrating the contrast in culture. 

Revue Archéologique, 6th ser., vol. 3, mai—juin, 1934, includes :— 
Cilician studies, by E. Gjerstad ; Two do/ium inscriptions from Christian 
Africa, by W. Seaton. 

Recueil des notices et mémotres de la Société archéologique du département 
de Constantine, vol. 52, fasc. 1, includes :—A Capsian site: the midden at 
Ain-Bahir, by R. Le Du; Human remains from the Ain-Bahir midden, 
by H. Marchand; Ancient potteries in the département of Algiers, by 
H. Marchand. 

Hespéris, tome 18, fasc. 1, includes :—Mora Zaida, wife of Alfonso VI 
of Castile, and their son the Infante Don Sancho, by E. Lévi-Provengal ; 
Fez in the medieval Arab geographies, by R. Blachére; A plan of the 
canals of Fez in the time of Mawlay Ismail, by I. S. Allouche. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, fasc. 292, in- 
cludes :—The diplomatic negotiations at Saint Omer after the Treaty of 
the Pyrenees, by G. Gamblin; The Portus Itius of Caesar between 
Calais and Sangatte, by C. Le Roy. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1934, part 2, in- 
cludes :—The Tour du Roi, prison of Joan of Arc in the castle of Le 
Crotoy, by A. Huguet; A soldier of the Year II, by J. Estienne. 

Altschlesien, Band 4, contains :—The prehistory of the Silesian side of 
the Sudetes mountains, by M. Jahn; The record of Settlement in the Oder- 
Weide valley, near Breslau, by F. Geschwendt ; The Campignian culture 
in Lower Silesia, by E. Petersen ; The stone material of the Campignian 
industry of Upper Elgurth, by L. F. Zotz; The discovery of the Cam- 
pignian culture in Upper Silesia, by W. Matthes; An early stone axe from 
Lampersdorf, by E. Petersen; A peculiar neolithic pottery fragment 
from Opperau, by E. Petersen ; Remains of textiles on prehistoric iron 
objects in Silesia, by G. Sage ; New finds of the bell-beaker culture, by 
H. Seger ; The Gollschau needle and chain, by H. Seger; The excava- 
tion of a barren tumulus and its importance, by L. F. Zotz; New 
Scythian and Celtic finds, by M. Jahn; Vandal burials of the late La 
‘Téne period, by L. F. Zotz; Vandal graves of the second to fourth century 
A.D., by E. Petersen; —Two German swords of the Slav period in Silesia, 
by L. F. Zotz ; Silesian medieval coins, by B. Skalsky; Medieval gold 
treasure from Jauer, by C. Biindel; Report on early Leubus, by B. Patzat ; 
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Earthworks in Silesia and the mound at Waldenburg, by M. Hellmich ; 
New acquisitions of the mesolithic and neolithic periods, by L. F. Zotz ; 
A tumulus with stone revetment at Gugelwitz, by L. F. Zotz ; Grave finds 
of the late La Téne age in Silesia, by E. Petersen ; The excavation of the 
Dreigraben, by F. Geschwendt ; The Swedish fortress at Bundzlau, by 
F. Geschwendt ; The purpose of the Swedish fortress at Bundzlau, by U. 
Zobel ; Romanesque sculptured fragments from Eckersdorf, by E. Wiese; 
Silesian dinars, by E. Majkowski; A find of weapons from Namslau, by 
H. Seger; Medieval toy horsemen, by E. Schmidt: Figured stove tiles 
of the fifteenth century, by C. Biindel ; Swords of Justice in the Silesian 
museum, by M. Hellmich and H. Seger. 

Germania, Jahrgang 18, Heft 3, contains:—The Capsian problem in 
the Western Mediterranean, by H. Obermaier ; Ribbon-ware in Pomera- 
nia, by O. Kunkel; An early Bronze Age grave in the Salzach district, 
by P. Reinecke ; The culture of the South German urn-fields in Austria, 
by K. Willvonseder ; Property marks on Celtic vessels from Hallstatt, by 
M. Hell; The Roman treasure from Rembrecht, by O. Paret; An early 
medieval find from Wallis, by E. Vogt ; Settlement of the Imperial and 
Migration periods at Bucharest, by D. V. Rosetti; The plan of the grave 
rows at Denning, near Munich, by P. Reinecke; New discoveries in the 
neighbourhood of Goddelau and Erfelden, by H. Amberger; Nuxibus 
sanctis, by K. Stade; The origin of the Slav ‘ Schlafenringe’, by P. Reinecke. 

23. Bericht der Rimisch-Germanischen Kommission, 1933, contains :— 
The Celtic round and polygonal temple of the Imperial Age, by H. 
Koethe ; Studies in the god types of the Roman Rhine provinces, by 
W. Schleiermacher; German finds of the Imperial Age from the Bavarian 
portion of Germania Magna, by P. Reinecke. 

Mannus, 1934, Heft 1-2. Anarticle by Dr. Becker on late chambered- 
barrow pottery of Danish type in Germany has excellent photographs of 
ornamented sherds and transverse arrow-heads of flint. Hollow armlets 
occur in a Bronze Age hoard from Teschow, Mecklenburg, and Viking 
relics are illustrated from the same province. Dr. Grahmann inquires 
whether the alluvial plains (F/ussauen) of middle Germany could have 
been inhabited in prehistoric times; and Eckhard Mencke writes 
on pygmy flints trimmed along one edge, in relation to the triangular 
type. Relics of the early Bronze Age of South Hanover are collected by 
Fritz Holste ; and Dr. Jansen studies the evolution of the flat bronze celt 
into the palstave, recognizing the British Isles as the original home of 
the Fasenbeil (a term invented by himself). Dr. Petersen writes briefly on 
early La Tene in Silesia, and Dr. Schroller at length on prehistoric 
house-building in lower Saxony. The important gold hoard of Hiddensee 
in Stralsund museum is fully dealt with by Dr. Paulsen, the date assigned 
being about a.p. 1000. The origin of the Indo-Germanic languages and 
representations of early Germans are also discussed. Burials beside pre- 
viously kindled fires in flat graves of the Stone Age near Prenzlau (Uker- 
mark) are discussed, and the contents of the various La Teéne cemeteries 
illustrated. 

Nassauische Annalen, Band 52, includes :—William I of Orange, by 
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W. Platzhoff; Dillenburg in the war year 1760 and the destruction of 
the Orange family castles, by C. Heiler; Hans Doring, a Dillenburg 
sixteenth-century court painter, by E. Becker; The Mainz Chartulary, 
by E. Schaus; The abbey of Barbach, by A. Henche; Find of ducats 
and thalers at Herborn, by Dr. Hess. 

Praehistorische Zeitschrift, Band 24, 1933, Heft 1-2. The history of 
the Nortycken type of bronze perforated axe-hammer, with parallel faces 
between the knob of the butt end and the suddenly expanding cutting- 
edge, is traced by Holger Arbman, who gives details of its distribution 
round the Baltic. K. O. Rossius writes on the so-called pile-dwellings of 
East Prussia, with a sketch-map, inventory of finds, and many illustra- 
tions. The habitations were not erected on piles, but had timber floors on 
islands or in shallows, and date from the Early Iron Age. The dawn of 
La Téne times in north-east Bavaria is described by Walter Kersten, with 
reference to the late Hallstatt culture of central Europe, and the illustra- 
tions are plentiful and enlightening. In the area of the Chieftains’ graves 
La Téne dates from the fifth century B.c., and the transition from Hall- 
statt saw the same people in possession, whether IIlyrians or Kelts. Many 
parallels have been collected by Herbert Jankalen to illustrate a gold arm- 
let from Silesia, dating from the eleventh or twelfth century a.p. 

Heft 3-4. The principal article is by Walter Schmid, on the Chief- 
tains’ graves of Klein Glein in Styria. This famous locality is here well 
illustrated, and diagrams given of the geometrical and animal patterns 
on local bronze vessels of the Hallstatt period. Alfred Rust writes on 
the prehistoric culture sequence in Syria, with typical implements; and 
asserts that hand-axes are no later in Palestine than in Europe. A note 
by Werner Buttler shows the importance of bronze finds in northern 
Dalmatia for the early Hallstatt chronology of middle Europe. Von 
Jenny illustrates a bronze mould for producing early Byzantine girdle- 
ends by pressure, with a monogram signature; and W. La Baume re- 
gards the sepulchral face-urns of the Early Iron Age as charms against 
the evil eye. A note by C. Redlich discusses the origin of a Latvian 
brooch-type (Eulenfibel), dating from the seventh or eighth century of 
our era. There are obituary notices with portraits of our Hon. Fellow 
Dr. Sophus Miiller and Karl Schumacher. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit ’s Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te 
Leiden, vol. 15, contains:—A group of three Egyptian wooden figures, 
by W. D. van Wijngaarden ; Recent excavations of Roman villas, by 
W. C. Braat; A Gallic chieftain’s grave at Oss, by J. H. Holwerda ; 
Excavations of barrows near Amersfoort, by F. C. Bursch. 

Notizie degli Scavi, 6th Ser., vol. 9, fasc. 10-12. In Istria, A. De- 
grassi records the discovery at Valdarsa of a second-century a.p. dedication 
to the Magna Mater Deorum by Felicula, daughter of C. Valerius 
Optatus, of whom another dedication to a local divinity, Iria Venus, is 
known; minor antiquities and Roman tombs at Umago, Coseano, and 
Baone, the last by A. Callegari, who also mentions a collection of objects 
in red amber recently given to the Museum at Este (first and second 
century A.D.), and a find of bronze vessels and implements (Bronze Age) 
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at Merlara, which have also gone to the Museum. Civitavecchia, Pre- 
historic cavern with fragments of pottery (age uncertain) at Sassodi Fur- 
bara, by U. Rellini. S. Bastianelli describes the thermal buildings, 4 km. 
NE. of Civitavecchia, known as the Baths of Trajan, but referred to by 
Rutilius and other ancient authorities as the Baths of Taurus, i.e. the 
deity of the hot springs which were their origin. Most of the brick 
stamps belong to the reign of Hadrian. The calidarium had glass windows 
in wooden frames. Veio, graves with ossuaries of Villanova type, etc., by 
E. Stefani. Rome: R. Paribeni records the inscriptions (over 300, 
mostly fragmentary) discovered in the recent liberation of the Imperial 
Fora. Among the more notable are: from the Forum of Caesar, hono- 
rary inscriptions for the empress Sabina, by the people of Sabrata in Africa, 
for Arcadius (about 400), and one mentioning Galla Placidia together 
with Honorius and Theodosius II. Fragments of an excusatio magisterii 
on the ground of expense of games, with reference to a letter of Com- 
modus. From the Forum of Augustus: fragments of the e/ogia under 
statues of Roman heroes put up by Augustus, e.g. Aeneas Silvius legendary 
grandson of Aeneas; the father of Julius Ceasar, and his cousin, Caius 
Julius Strabo; Drusus Germanicus, brother of Tiberius. Part of the 
inscription of one of the triumphal arches erected by Tiberius on either 
side of the temple of Mars Ultor in a.p. 19. Dedications to Trajan by 
Capito, secretary to three emperors, and to Victorinus, a friend of Marcus 
Aurelius. Forum of Nerva: record of the restoration of an image of the 
Sun, perhaps after the destruction of Mithraic shrines under Gratian. 
Forum of Trajan: memorials of the Legio II Augusta, probably for its 
service in suppressing the revolt of the Brigantes in Britain, and of other 
corps; letter from Constantine in honour of Proculus, an Imperial 
official. From the Market of Trajan comes a dedication to Valerianus, 
son of Gallienus, by the Three Provinces of Gaul. The numerous 
medieval and modern inscriptions are to be dealt with separately, but two 
are given here: part of a list of relics (early fourteenth century) probably 
from S. Lorenzo in Miranda, and a signature by ‘Magister Angelus 
Maliardi’, a Roman marmorarius. 

Fornvdnnen, 1934, hafte 3. A backward tendency is evident in Johnny 
Roosval’s revision of dates for church architecture in Gotland, and eight 
churches of the thirteenth century are treated in this article. Reinhold 
Odencrants describes the contents of an unburnt Viking burial in Uppland, 
including a foreign cylindrical bronze vessel, probably of Persian origin. 
T. E. Karsten deals with the relations between philology and archaeology, 
giving several illustrations. A peculiar bronze pendant from a burnt 
burial of Viking date in Blekinge is treated comparatively. 

Hafte 4. Two jewelled reliquaries that probably came originally from 
Goslar cathedral are compared by Carl R. af Ugglas. Certain Bronze Age 
brooches, classified by Oldeberg (Det nordiska bronsaldersspdnnets historia) 
as Period VI, are referred to the fifth period of Montelius by Holger Arb- 
man, who recognizes a purely eastern Swedish group round Lake Malarand 
on Gotland and Oland. He also deals with the distribution of Hallstatt 
swords in Scandinavia. There is a longer article on Hendrik Damer, a 
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sculptor of the early seventeenth century, anda note by T. J. Arne on Luri- 
stan bronzes from several localities. 

Kungl. humanistika vetenskapssamfundet 1 i Lund. Arsberattelse, 1933- 
4, includes :—The Zeus stoa in the agora at Athens, by N. Valmin; 
Preliminary report on the expedition to Messenia in 1933, by N. Val- 
min; Observations on the Dionysus of Prusa, by T. Christoffersson ; Iron 
and iron working in the earliest times, by A. W. Persson; Kilian Stobaeus 
and his collection, by B. Hildebrand ; Kells Nébbelévs church builders, 
by M. Rydbeck ; Stone Age problems, by O. Rydbeck; The late Neo- 
lithic battle-axe culture in Central and Northern Europe, by J. E. Fors- 
sander; Grave exploration in Southern Skania, by F. Hausen; New 
discoveries of graves with ‘Bornholm’ brooches in Scania, by H. Olssen; 
A house site of the pre-Roman Iron Age in Scania, by B. M. Vifot. 

Bidrag till Sédermanlands dldre kulturhistoria, vol. 27, includes :—The 
Aspé runic stone, by E. Wessén; Seals of the chapter, school and town 
of Stringnas, by K. K. Leijonhufvud; The early history of Akers gun 
foundry, by G. Hultberg ; Selaén in prehistoric times, by J. E. Ander- 
bjork. 

Riz, 1934, part 1, includes:—The history of the flax industry in 
Sweden, by R. Jirlow; ‘Huns’ in names in the province of Medelfrad, 
by I. Lundahl; An old agricultural term of the Swedish survey of Vaster- 
botten, by G. Enequist; Advertisement of an acrobatic performance in 
1700, by G. Jungmarker. 

Part 2, includes :—Gothic architecture in the Isle of Gotland, by E. 
Lundberg. 


Schweizerisches Landesmuseum in Ziirich. Zweiundvierzigster Fahres- 
bericht, 1933, includes: —T wo armours from Augsburg, by E. A. Gessler ; 
Medieval wall and ceiling paintings, by K. Frei. 

Bolleti de la Societat Arqueolégica Luliana, June—July 1934, includes: — 
The work of Captain Felipe Bauza, by J. Llabrés. 
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Thursday, 18th October 1934. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
chair. 

Special votes of thanks were passed to Mr. Walter Tower, F.S.A.," for 
his gift of drawings of the glass in Tewkesbury abbey church, and to 
Mr. W. O. Grazebrook for his gift of a copy of Burke’s General Armory 
interleaved and annotated by his father the late Mr. George Grazebrook, 
F.S.A. 

The President referred to the death of Dr. G. C. Brooke, a member 
of Council, and it was resolved that a letter of condolence be sent to 
Mrs. Brooke on behalf of the Society. 

The Duke of Rutland, F.S.A., exhibited a beaker and a bronze brace- 
let found in a burial at Knipton, Leicestershire (p. 59). 

Mr. L. E. Tanner, F.S.A., read a paper on some later funeral effigies 
in the abbey church of Westminster. 


Thursday, 25th October 1934. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
chair. 

The election by the Council of Mr. John Allan asa member of Council 
in the place of the late Dr. Brooke was confirmed. 

Mr. M. R. Hull read a paper on excavations on the Holly Trees site, 
Colchester. 
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